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Regional Convention of the 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
New England Area 
to be held at 


Phillips Brooks House in theYard of Harvard University 
May 1 and 2, 1929 


Character Education a Community Responsibility 
—A Functional Interpretation— 


May 1 
Afternoon 
2:30-5:00 p. m. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


(1) As revealed in clinical di- 
agnosis—Dr. Karl M. Bow- 
man, of Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital. 

(2) As revealed in vocational 
guidance—Professor A. A. 
Capone, of Northeastern 
University. 

(3) As revealed among college 
students—speaker to be se- 
lected. 

Each address will be fol- 
lowed by a five minute 
question period. 


Evening 
7:30-10:00 p. m. 
PRESENT DAy PROGRAMS OF CHAR- 
ACTER EDUCATION 

(1) Character education in the 
Boston public schools — 
‘Professor W. C. Linehan, 
of Boston Teachers Col- 
lege. 

(2) Character education in the 
church—Professor A. J. W. 
Myers, of Hartford Sem- 
‘inary Foundation. 

(3) Character education in the 
synagogue—Rabbi Samuel 
Wolk, of Temple Israel, 
Boston. 


(4) Character education in 
other community agencies 
—J. Edward Sproul, Secre- 
tary National Council, Y. 
M. C. A. 


May 2 
Forenoon 
9:30-12:00 m. 
How Is CHARACTER AFFECTED? 
(1) Typical exhibits: 

(a) The influence of work 
on character—Profes- 
sor Richard C. Cabot, 
of Harvard University. 

(b) Sex adjustment—Pro- 
fessor Alfred Worces- 
ter, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

(c) Vocational adjustments 
—Professor John M. 
Brewer, of Harvard 
University. 

Educational principles of 

character formation—Pro- 

fessor Hugh Hartshorne, 
of Columbia University. 
Afternoon 
2:30-5:00 p. m. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF RELIGION AND 

EDUCATION IN CHARACTER FOoRMA- 

TION : 

(1) Report of the Findings 
Committee, on emergent 
issues. 

(2) Discussion, led by J. Ed- 
ward Sproul. 


(2) 


— 
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Gerald Birney Smith (1868-1929) 


HE Religious Education Association has suffered a great loss in 

the death of Professor Smith. He and Mrs. Smith left Chicago 
at the beginning of the Spring Recess for an auto trip into the South. 
On March 29th he suffered an attack of ptomaine poisoning. Pneu- 
monia followed, and on April 3rd, he died in the Miami Valley hospital 
at Dayton, Ohio. The funeral was held from the Hyde Park Baptist 
Church, of which he was an honored member and deacon. 


Professor Smith was a charter member of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association. For the past two years, and to the time of his 
death, he was Chairman of the Editorial Committee and a member 
of the Board of Directors. Under his leadership the Editorial Com- 
mittee wrought out many of the improvements which have char- 
acterized the Journal during these years. His pioneering mind 
grasped the significance of the newer trends in religious education 
with which the Association is grappling, and his invigorating in- 
fluence stimulated his colleagues to wiser and clearer planning. His 
participation in conferences and conventions of the Association, and 
his stimulating criticism of programs and plans will be sadly missed. 


Professor Smith epitomized in his own life and work the ideals 
of religious education. If a pioneer mind, genuine scholarship, ability 
to stimulate thought and to develop friendship are criteria, he was 
one of the greatest teachers the Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago ever had. His theory was always tempered by a combination 
of practical experience and scientific scholarship. Both personally 
and through his writings he made a profound impression upon the 
students and colleagues with whom he worked, and through them 
on the generation in which he lived. 


The Association extends its profound sympathy to Mrs. Smith 
and their son Cecil in the sorrow they share. 
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The Des Moines Convention 


OW VARIOUS FIELDS of study 

and research combine in the com- 
mon problem of character building was 
admirably demonstrated by the various 
interests represented at the Des Moines 
convention. Character was assumed to 
be the result of the reactions of the in- 
dividual to his environment, and the ways 
in which this environment called forth 
varying behavior and its effect on the 
character of the individual were amply 
demonstrated. If the individual is the 
product of community influences, then 
a control of these influences is the key- 
note to character building. 

An outstanding feature of the conven- 
tion was the manner in which men with 
various interests seemed to be able to 
meet in the solution of a common prob- 
lem. The sociologist, teacher, psycholo- 
gist, journalist, librarian, social worker, 
religious leader and missionary all pre- 
sented their conceptions of how human 
behavior may be influenced through the 
agencies in which they worked; from 
different viewpoints they demonstrated 
how they were all working to a common 
end. 

The various organizations in the com- 
munity were regarded as tools through 
which the specialists work. The aim was 
the building of the individual personality 
and not the exaltation of any one institu- 
tion. When one works in a particular 
institution, there may be a temptation to 
glorify the institution and lose sight of 
the function that the institution is designed 


to perform. The family, the public 
school, the college, the church, the li- 
brary, and the press are of value only so 
long as they perform their function of 
character building. When we get to ex- 
alting the institution to such an extent 
that the person who cannot conform to 
its demands is neglected, a change in 
point of view is essential. Each member 
of the convention was, without doubt, 
loyal to his particular institution, but the 
contact with those in other institutions 
made for a breadth of vision and an ap- 
preciation of the work of the others that 
could not have been obtained in any other 
manner. 

The stress on the individual carried 
throughout the discussions, from his con- 
tact with the first institution into which 
he is thrown—the family—to the one 
which is commonly regarded as having 
his moral welfare most at heart—the 
church. The personality is not molded 
to uphold the traditions of the family, 
school, college, or church, but these latter 
must conform to the psychology of the 
individual and each do its own part in 
contributing to his complete development. 

The purpose of a convention is the 
interchange of theories. Research must 
be done by the painstaking work of in- 
dividuals, and at no convention can a 
detailed examination of these procedures 
be carried out. But when men who have 
been doing independent work in differ- 
ent directions come together, and com- 
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pare the theories that they have derived 
from their work, each one is able to see 
the bearing of his own work on the work 
of others. He modifies his hypotheses 
and gets new ideas on how to continue 
his investigations. In this respect the 
convention was eminently successful. 
Some complained that they had not 
solved any problems as a result of the 
discussions. No one should expect to 
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solve any problems at a convention. It 
takes experiment to do that, and one 
cannot experiment at a convention. It 
did clarify the thinking of those who 
attended and, as one member stated, : 
enabled us to ask our questions more 
specifically so that our research in char- 
acter building this next year can be car- 
ried out with greater effect. 
John J. B. Morgan. 





HE TWENTY-SIXTH annual 

convention of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association has passed into history. 
What “new lines of thought” were 
struck and what “fundamental prob- 
lems” evolved? Did the convention re- 
alize its purpose? Obviously not, say 
those who thought long and planned care- 
fully for the convention. Yes, said others, 
who saw in the convention an oppor- 
tunity to discover some things about their 
own community’s contribution to char- 
acter. 

In any new venture time must be given 
for ground work. A word about the pur- 
pose, however, is essential in any analysis 
of the convention. Actual experience was 
to be the basis of the program. Very few 
set speeches were to be made. Reports 
were to be made by people who had put 
theory into practice in some field project 
or who had been making some funda- 
mental research or survey. Discussion 
was to be conducted on the basis of 
actual facts rather than mere theory. A 
steering committee was to try to guide 
the convention procedures and be respon- 
sible for the summary. Eminent leaders 
from such major agencies as home, 
school, church, college, library, and press 
were to be brought together in order that 
they might become acquainted, might pool 
experiences, point out the necessity for 


(2) 


studies in areas where none had been 
made, might bring perspective and im- 
agination to practical workers, and might 
set going projects which would furnish 
materials for many future conferences, 
programs, and articles. 

It was only as the delegate thoroughly 
understood these purposes that he could 
view the convention in true perspective. 
Many comments were made regarding 
the success of the experiment. Most were 
favorable, some the reverse. One group 
leader went so far as to say that while 
“there was much interesting theorizing, 
that he had gotten only one real fact.” 
Other equally well known persons de- 
clared the convention to be “a pioneer 
step absolutely unique both in method 
and content.” 

For those who shared both in prepara- 
tion of the program and in the actual con- 
vention, the “glaring defects” are only 
indications of uncompleted tasks. The 
difficulty of administrating such a pro- 
gram along the lines suggested in the 
program set-up appears at once when one 
considers the diversity in experience and 
interest of the six to eight hundred dele- 
gates who attended. Groups varied in 
what they expected to receive. The re- 
search technician wanted new insight into 
methad and much emphasis upon descrip- 
tive and objective presentation of actual 
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experience; the practical administrator 
wanted a plan to put into effect at once; 
the theologically minded person wanted 
“Jesus Christ recognized in the pro- 
gram’; and some apparently wanted an 
“adequate place given to a discussion of 
the absolute.” This diversity of interest, 
coupled with the fact that large sections 
of the group were not acquainted, added 
to the problem. The fact that “not all 
aims were realized” in three days did 
not dishearten those who planned the 
convention. 

What were the results? In spite of the 
fact that there was a bit too much talk- 
ing, the convention aroused an interest in 
the getting of facts, in creating back- 
ground, in charting new fields, in dis- 
covering new problems. A western dele- 
gation consisting of college professors, 
public school leaders, and churchmen, re- 
ported that “the conference gave us new 
perspective and poise, it renewed our zeal 
and enriched our imagination. We get out 
of touch with educational plans and pro- 
cedure, and tend to get lost in routine. 
Such a conference is tonic for our souls. 
While we are not ‘researchers or ex- 
perts’, we do appreciate the privilege of 
meeting with other leaders and sharing 
the atmosphere of such a convention. 
That helps us keep alive. We hope that 
the regional conference plan will not de- 
prive us of the experience of the annual 
conference. Conventions do not have to 
make elaborate summaries to be useful.” 

The leader of a section, speaking for 
a large number of persons in his group, 
and also as representative of a regional 
group, said, “The dearth of objective and 
scientifically ascertained data manifested 
in my groups spur us on to new endeavor. 
I shall return to my community and set 
things going.at once, for a cooperative 
study that will not only clarify local sit- 
uations, but will become the basis of our 
1930 report.” 

While the convention did now and 


then revert to the older method of the- 
orizing and discussing abstractions, a 
great deal of time was given to presenta- 
tion of some far reaching studies and 
experiences. The implications of reports 
by such persons as Morgan, Shaw, Kin- 
cheloe, Starbuck, Todd, Mowrer, Bleyer, 
and Bower, were far reaching and fun- 
damental. Much important experience 
was only partially presented because of 
lack of time and of factors already men- 
tioned. It was a significant accomplish- 
ment to have leaders from such a variety 
of agencies actually meeting in common 
conference. 

The convention brought together lead- 
ers from many community agencies and 
institutions and got them acquainted. 
Character education as a complex, diffi- 
cult, community problem was made clear. 
The frank facing of the problem by 
major institutions led to the confession 
that there is altogether too little really 
scientific data available. The convention 
resulted in an almost unanimous accept- 
ance of the responsibility for fundamental 
studies, and pointed the way to the use 
that all agencies can and should make of 
the wealth of material from such fields 
as psychology, sociology, and psychiatry, 
in the religious-character process. It ac- 
quainted leaders with persons of real in- 
sight from other fields, and brought to- 
gether reports on significant studies and 
experiments from a large number of 
fields which, within another year, will be 
basic for a convention program. It has 
made it possible for the R. E. A. through 
smaller conferences, the Journal, and gen- 
eral office staff, to carry on the problem 


‘as outlined, to pool experiences, and to 


furnish findings from various parts of 
the country. 

We were assured that the Association 
will welcome reports on experiments and 
researches that are under way, and that 
it will be glad to share the best experi- 
ences that come to the office with those 
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interested. The Association is a move- 
ment. It recognizes and furnishes oppor- 
tunity for all who desire to contribute 
their bit to the total which must be avail- 
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able if communities are to be guided 
aright in this matter of building the char- 
acter of a people. 

J.W. F. Davies. 





HE R. E. A. CONVENTION is 

always first of all a heartening fel- 
lowship. We get anew the recognition 
that many people with great earnestness 
are engaged in this enterprise. Meeting 
as far west as Des Moines, we missed 
the presence of many Eastern workers. 
A convention without Coe, Sanders, 
Thomas, Hartshorne, Gates, Elliot, My- 
ers, Wright, Shaver, Doggett, Fisher, 
Miss Case and many others looked un- 
familiar. But it was good to meet men 
and women who had never before at- 
tended, and to whom the sweep and 
power of the movement brought new 
courage and enthusiasm. 

The outstanding characteristic of this 
convention was the inclusion, one might 
almost say the leadership, of men whose 
special fields have not generally been 
regarded as involving religious educa- 
tion. It is all to the good to have sociolo- 
gists, psychiatrists, librarians, bringing 
their contributions to an understanding of 
character education. Indeed, the Associa- 
tion was founded with just such purpose. 
Care must be taken, however, to see that 
these specialists bring us their results 
rather than their processes. Time would 
have been available for valuable discus- 
sion if some of the presentations had been 
less detailed and less technical. This may 
easily be achieved and our movement in- 
clude, as it should, all those who really 
belong to it. 

The value and difficulty of the discus- 
sion method were both in evidence. When 
a comparatively small group in the posses- 
sion of a body of facts and sufficiently 


agreed on certain basal assumptions dis- 
cuss the implications of those facts, there 
is probably the very best condition for 
achieving insight and understanding. In 
several of the group sessions these con- 
ditions were secured and fine clarifying 
of opinion resulted. The opposite con- 
dition prevailed in the discussion over 
absolute and relative truth. If the R. E. 
A. is to include Roman Catholics, Protes- 
tants, and Jews—and we all believe that 
it should—there must be frank recogni- 
tion of difference of view. Discussion on 
the points which separate these groups 
would be utterly futile. Ultimate philoso- 
phical and theological questions can be 
profitably debated only in small com- 
panies of competent people. Random dis- 
cussion from the floor in a large assembly 
is hopeless. Program committees organ- 
izing sessions in which representatives of 
these different faiths meet and present 
their work will do well to see that the 
basal conditions for profitable discussion 
are provided. 

This suggests the difference between 
discussion and question. We want to un- 
derstand divergent opinion and practice. 
Let the Protestant ask the Catholic ques- 
tions in order to be sure that he fully 
comprehends all the reasons for a type 
of procedure different from his own and 
so that Le can estimate the results that 
such procedure seems to secure; and vice 
versa. 

Mr. Artman is undoubtedly right in 
his insistence on the presentation of con- 
crete material as basis for discussion. In 
many of the sessions people told us what 
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had been done and how it had been 
done. There was then something to 
criticize, to evaluate, to compare with 
other achievements. 

The convention put its emphasis upon 
this procedure. The need today is for 
limited, and as far as possible measur- 
able, experiment to be attempted in a 
great number of places; and for the re- 
sults of these experiments to be made the 
common property of us all. The con- 
vention each year should bring together 
a body of such knowledge for our ex- 
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amination and discussion. We are just 
at the beginning of developing techniques 
for such corporate understanding. The 
Des Moines convention was a good en- 
deavor in this direction. 

The presentation of findings was par- 
ticularly good. The leader of each sec- 
tion brought to us a statement of what 
had been done in his body. The whole 
convention thus secured a view of the 
converging effect of the quite distinct 
discussions. 

Theodore Gerald Soares. 





{} 
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The Rauschenbusch Memorial 


T IS GOOD NEWS that Colgate- 

Rochester Seminary is establishing a- 
Foundation to carry on the work that 
Walter Rauschenbusch so widely wrought 
from his chair in that institution. It was 
no mere coincidence that the movement 
to Christianize the social order and the 
movement to promote religious education 
developed side by side and hand in hand. 
Jointly they constituted the renaissance of 
modern religion, many of whose leading 
spirits were actively interested in both of 
its aspects. Thus was manifested the in- 
ter-penetration and inter-dependence of 
means and end. Education was conceived 
and used as the continuous revaluation 
and transformation of life. 

There was no man in the early days 
of these joint movements who so clearly, 
beautifully, and powerfully embodied 
their inter-relationship as Walter Rau- 
schenbusch. Those who took his courses 
or read his books recognized at once his 
ability as a scholar, those who touched 
his personality think first perhaps of the 
saintliness of his spirit—its radiating 
goodwill. To this not infrequent com- 
bination he added what is rarely found 
with it—a dynamic capacity to move per- 
sons and life. The passion behind this 
power is revealed in the introduction to 
his first and epoch making book—Chris- 


tianity and the Social Crisis. “I have 
written this book to discharge a debt. 
For eleven years I was pastor among the 
working people on the West Side of New 
York City ...I have never ceased to 
feel that I owe help to the plain people 
who were my friends. If this book in 
some far-off way helps to ease the pres- 
sure that bears them down and increases 
the forces that bear them up, I shall meet 
the Master of my life with better confi- 
dence.” 

For this teacher, the purpose of educa- 
tion was not only the extension of knowl- 
edge, the development of character, the 
improvement of human institutions. It 
was in its bearing upon those for whom 
life was hard, meager, and unjust that 
these other values were concreted and 
realized. Its goal and its test was not the 
changing of life in the universal and 
abstract sense, still less for selected 
groups within a class, but it was the 
transformation of life for those who are 
now denied its possibilities. So with a 
chair of church history, by books on the 
social order, theology, and a new form 
of prayer, what he taught and lived and 
generated was indeed religion. 

It is, therefore, a fitting expressive 
memorial that will be created by the in- 
stitution where he worked, in the form 
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of an annual course of lectures to con- 
tinue both his effort and his spirit. This 
will be more surely done if the endow- 
ment reaches the sum needed to carry 
out the desire to repeat the course in 
other cities. The realization of this plan 
will add an agency of much power to 
our educational religious equipment. It 
will give us one more means of connect- 
ing research with practical work, of unit- 
ing scholarship with human need in con- 
crete situations. It was the historic sense 
that Walter Rauschenbusch particularly 
contributed to the American movement 
for a socialized religion and a spiritualized 
social order. He showed us how we 
might get some certainty of direction in 
this search. So a foundation to carry on 
his labors does not view the social func- 
tion of religion as an attempt to apply 
authoritative sayings from a simpler day 
to our complicated times, nor as an effort 
to govern humanity by fixed and absolute 
principles. It sees its task to be the fur- 
ther development of certain values that 
have been tested by sufficient experience 
to demonstrate their indispensability. It 
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should, therefore, provide a voice to 
challenge the churches continuously to 
develop a religion that shall be not an 
escape from the world and a betrayal of 
life, but the continuous and increasing 
realization of life and conquest of the 
world by the constant remaking of human 
personality and institutions. 

To raise such a voice from time to 
time in the strategic centers of this land. 
an endowment fund of fifty thousand 
dollars is being sought. A little less than 
a third of this sum remains to be 
secured.* Those in charge of the under- 
taking have in their methods remained 
true to the gentle spirit whose influence 
and memory inspired their effort. They 
have declined to use salesmanship. There 
has been no urging. Many small gifts 
have been declared preferable to a few 
large ones. So the giving has been both 
spontaneous and widespread. There must 
be many more who will feel it a privilege 
to have a share in a piece of work of 
such meaning and possibility. 


*For details see announcement printed on the back 


cover of this journal. 
Harry F. Ward. 


Mental Hygiene as the Basis of the Introductory Course in 
Religious Education 


URING THE PAST YEAR at 

Scarritt College for Christian 
Workers, Nashville. a new plan was 
adopted for the introductory course in 
religious education. Instead of the usual 
survey of aims, principles, and methods 
with “constructive criticism of outlines,” 
etc., the entire course was centered about 
a consideration of the nature, signifi- 
cance, and conditions for mental health. 
The advantages of this approach to the 
study of religious education may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


Because it is so intensely personal and 
vital, it best provides that primary essen- 
tial for educational effectiveness, a dy- 
namic interest on the part of students. 
Most courses in the field deal mainly with 
general problems or techniques which do 
not bear vitally on the total life of the 
student. Mental hygiene deals with the 
psychological origin, nature, and validity 
of his most fundamental and vital hopes, 
fears, aspirations, values, and desires. 

This increased interest was clearly evi- 
denced by the eagerness with which the 
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students attacked the problems. For 
example, no readings were required, but 
rather books were suggested from which 
students read what they felt to be of value 
to them, and then reported on the amount 
read. This year, by a conservative esti- 
mate, the amount of reading done by the 
students was double that done by the pre- 
vious classes. Many students read en- 
tire books, some of which had not even 
been suggested. 

The topics raised in class were widely 
and often hotly discussed on the campus 
during the entire course. The estimates 
of the course handed in by students at 
the close of the quarter constitute a fur- 
ther evidence of this interest. Many of 
these were far from complimentary to the 
instructor and the way he handled certain 
sections of the course, but the enthusiasm 
for the subject itself was practically unan- 
imous. 

A second advantage is that this ap- 
proach best attacks the most essential 
consideration in teaching — the mental 
health of the teacher. Competent edu- 
cators now recognize that the subject 
matter “taught” (Bible or what not) 
exercises far less influence upon the char- 
acter and attitudes of the pupils than the 
attitudes and psychological dispositions 
of the teacher. A happy, poised, and ad- 
justed personality who knows nothing of 
educational technique, is a far better in- 
fluence for the immature than a fretful, 
severe, or worried person who has been 
well trained (in some things), but whose 
attitude and conduct during the lesson 
period transmits his fears, disappoint- 
ments, and morbidities to the class. 

Closely associated with this point is 
the fact that the study of mental hygiene 
best provides for that indispensable pre- 
requisite for success in teaching, the 
psychological possibility for reliable de- 
cisions. The teacher or leader in religion 
is now called upon to make vital decisions 
concerning the validity of theological con- 
cepts, moral codes, and values; decisions 
which affect the attitudes of individuals. 
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and it may be, of groups. The bases of 
such decisions must be neither the taboos 
and traditions of our fathers, nor our 
own passions and unrecognized and mis- 
understood desires. 

If we are to avoid this Scylla and 
Charybdis of spiritual life and, ultimate- 
ly, of civilization itself, religious leaders 
must understand the distinction between 
psychological certainty and reliable judg- 
ments ; the nature of emotional condition- 
ings by accidental associations, indoctri- 
nations, and supposed personal interests ; 
and the nature of rationalizing mechan- 
isms and processes whereby conclusions 
based on emotional conditionings are so 
distorted as to give the appearance of 
validity, and then defended as objectively 
valid. 

Finally, the study of mental hygiene 
provides one of the best possible ap- 
proaches to the problem of method. In- 
deed, the study of the way in which char- 
acter traits and psychological dispositions 
are formed is itself the study of method. 
Those who understand this process do 
not have to be told that the concomitant 
learnings are of greatest significance. The 
absurd, but all too common identification 
of curriculum with Sunday school litera- 
ture is inconceivable, and the fact that 
effective teaching involves entrance into 
the total life processes of the pupil be- 
comes self evident. 

There may be some who feel that it is 
an impertinence for one who is not a 
psychiatrist or at least a physician, to at- 
tempt to teach such a course. Why? 
Thousands of teachers who have no medi- 
cal training whatever teach physical hy- 
giene, and do it effectively. There is no 
valid reason why one who has a good 
background in psychology and is willing 
to work on the course, should hesitate to 
teach mental hygiene. And whether he 
does it well or poorly, he will probably 
contribute more to the life and effective- 
ness of the students, than he could by 
any other approach. 

Sylvanus M. Duvall. 
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The Nature and Use of Research 


Wittram CrLayton Bower? 


HARACTER and religious educa- 

tion share with the temper of our 
modern world the quest for facts and 
their meaning as a basis for the under- 
standing of their problems and for prac- 
tical programs of procedure. In these 
fields there is an increasing, wholehearted 
commitment to the spirit and method of 
science as offering the most valid and 
fruitful approach to the understanding 
of personality and to its intelligent recon- 
struction. Research as a fact finding pro- 
cedure is being demonstrated by experi- 
ence to be among the most useful and 
creative techniques which the scientific 
method has devised. 


RESEARCH AN INSTRUMENT OF PROGRESS 


Research lends itself to use as an in- 
strument of social progress. It works on 
the frontiers of human knowledge and 
achievement. It deals with marginal, un- 
solved problems that represent the un- 
closed gaps in our thinking. In practical 
processes it seeks through understanding 
and control to secure improvement at 
points of difficulty or inadequacy. It is 
operative at the point where human un- 


1. Professor of Religious Education in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The author acknowledges his indebtedness to Pro- 
fessor Ellsworth Faris, of the University of Chicago, 
Professor L. L. Thurstone, of the University of Chi- 
cago, Professor George H. Betts, of Northwestern 
Universit ,, and Professor Hugh Hartshorne, of Co- 
lumbia University, for their kindness in reading the 
manuscript of this article and for their helpful criti- 
cisms and suggestions, some of which differ from the 
points of view held by the author. These gentlemen 
are, of course, in no way to be held responsible 
for positions taken in the article. 


derstanding and accomplishment cut into 
reality and where habits of thought and 
practical procedures undergo reconstruc- 
tion. 

The function of research is twofold. 
Its first function is that of discovery. By 
its techniques of investigation it comes 
into possession of hitherto unknown 
facts. By fresh insights and comprehen- 
sions it discovers new meanings in facts 
already possessed, through the discovery 
of new relations, new coincidences, new 
correlations. The second function is that 
of testing. More of our life than we 
would like to confess is lived upon as- 
sumptions. Practical procedures have 
been developed for the most part by trial 
and error methods. Do these assump- 
tions correspond with reality? Are these 
procedures the best procedures for ac- 
complishing desired social ends? The 
answer to these questions lies with pa- 
tient research which subjects both as- 
sumptions and procedures to experimen- 
tation and objective verification. These 
two functions are in reality only differ- 
ent aspects of the fact finding process. 

As an instrument of social progress re- 
search is motivated by human needs and 
desires. It seeks the rectification and 
completion of knowledge as such, pa- 
tiently adding increment to increment in 
the cumulative insights, comprehensions, 
and consistencies of pure science; or it 
seeks for the factors and techniques of 
control that relieve human misery or sat- 
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isfy human wants in the progressive 
achievements of applied science. 

Consequently the starting point in re- 
search may be a felt problem that lies on 
the frontiers of knowledge, or a wish, a 
desire, a felt human need. It may follow 
a “lead,” a sudden insight, a hypothesis 
that one desires to confirm or to disprove. 
It may be a patient, plodding quest for 
the missing segments in imperfect knowl- 
edge or the solution of intractable prob- 
lems connected with such human needs as 
the discovery of a cure for cancer. Once 
a process of research is under way it 
tends to generate its own intrinsic mo- 
tivation as a process. 

One of the chief advantages of re- 
search as an instrument of progress lies 
in the fact that it attacks discovery and 
improvement at specific points. It does 
not concern itself with generalities, but 
with concrete, specific, and irreducible 
problems. In this way it fills the gaps 
between the known and the unknown and 
between effective and ineffective tech- 
niques with very small, very specific, and 
cumulative increments of knowledge or 
improvement. 

So that from every point of view, re- 
search is creative. Whatever the values 
which society attaches to conservation, to 
standardization, and to the transmission 
of its values and achievements to its 
young, it is to the spirit of research that 
society looks for fresh contacts with real- 
ity and for the continuous reconstruction 
of its old experience through conscious 
testing. In no area of human experience 
is research more fundamentally necessary 
than in the conscious attempts of society 
to recreate experience, if not human na- 
ture itself, through the educative process. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF RESEARCH 


The general pattern of research fol- 
lows the problem solving technique. Its 
patterns are set by the process of analyti- 
cal, critical, and purposive thinking, as 
distinguished from wishful thinking or 
rationalization. It proceeds from the 
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feeling of a problem and its clear defini- 
tion through analysis of the factors in- 
volved, a suggestion of possible alterna- 
tive solutions, an elaboration of possible 
solutions, a critical evaluation of possible 
solutions, and the choice of the most 
promising solution, to the actual trying of 
the solution out through a process of ex- 
perimentation. In this it utilizes the 
tested knowledge of the race as an instru- 
ment for interpreting and analyzing the 
problem, for pointing the way to sug- 
gested solutions, and for discovering the 
factors of control. 

In the use of the problem solving tech- 
nique, research may proceed by observing 
facts in an uncontrolled situation in an ef- 
fort to arrive at their meaning. Since 
most problem situations are quite com- 
plex, involving several factors, many sit- 
uations are sought in which one factor is 
observed in the midst of a number of var- 
iables. In this way, through a sufficient 
number of observations under varying 
conditions, it is possible to isolate the es- 
sential factor in the situation and dis- 
cover correlations between the constant 
factor and the constant result. When this 
correlation is sufficiently established, it is 
possible for research to attempt a gener- 
alization that will be universally valid. 

From the second approach, research 
proceeds by observing facts in controlled 
situations. This is experimentation. Cer- 
tain factors are deliberately introduced 
into a situation and the change in results 
recorded. Other factors are withdrawn, 
and the results recorded. In the con- 
trolled situation it is possible, within rea- 
sonably narrow limits, to keep the con- 
comitant factors constant. In this way it 
is possible through a sufficient number of 
trials to discover correlations between 
certain identifiable factors and certain 
measurable results. This latter ap- 
proach, quite obviously, yields the 
more satisfactory results to the in- 
vestigator. In the development of 
scientific technique, the general move- 
ment has been from the observation 
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and interpretation of facts in un- 
controlled situations to rigid experimen- 
tation in controlled situations. 

In describing the general pattern of the 
research technique, thirteen specific steps 
may be listed. This does not mean that 
in every instance all of these steps will be 
taken, or that they will be taken in the 
precise order here suggested. Neverthe- 
less, most research investigations will fol- 
low this general pattern. 

Within this general pattern there are 
numerous specialized research techniques 
which will be determined by the specific 
problem to be solved. Among these may 
be mentioned such specialized procedures 
as the survey, analysis, the questionnaire, 
the interview, experimentation, the case 
study, and observation. Since space is 
not available in this article for a descrip- 
tion of these techniques, they are merely 
suggested here as elaborations of the gen- 
eralized pattern of the problem solving 
procedure. They are perhaps best under- 
stood, not from a general statement such 
as the present one, but from a study of 
concrete investigations in which the ap- 
propriate specialized techniques have been 
employed. 

The first step is the feeling of a prob- 
lem to be solved, an idea which the re- 
searcher wishes to prove or disprove, or 
a desire to meet some human need. 

The second step will consist of the ori- 
entation of the investigator to what others 
have done in the field in which his prob- 
lem is located. This will for the most 
part take the form of a careful survey 
of the literature of the field to ascertain 
what studies have been made, what as- 
pects of the generai problem have been 
cleared up, what aspects of the problem 
remain unexplored, and what earlier find- 
ings require further checking in the light 
of new _ developments. 

The third step is the specific formula- 
tion of the research problem. This should 
be done in terms of an irreducible, un- 
mixed problem. That is, the investiga- 
tion for which it serves as the beginning 
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point must be unilinear. It is needless to 
suggest that as the fundamental step in 
research, it is of the greatest importance 
that this formulation should be precise, 
since the subsequent steps will depend 
upon the insight and accuracy with which 
the problem is set. 

It is also obvious that the initial formu- 
lation must be tentatively made. The 
schematization of the project on the basis 
of the tentative formulation may show 
that it does not lend itself to analysis and 
synthesis in a logical manner. A subse- 
quent exploration of sources and data 
may demonstrate that in its original form 
the problem is unsolvable. This means 
that in the process of elaboration and the 
collection of data it may be necessary to 
reformulate in a more suitable form the 
original statement of the problem. 

The fourth step is the analysis of the 
problem into its factors or elements. Sec- 
ond only in importance to the formula- 
tion of the problem is the insight and ac- 
curacy with which this is done. The 
specific factors into which the problem is 
broken down directly determine the soft 
of data to be sought in the case of each 
factor. The factors furthermore furnish 
the basis for the organization of the data. 
The result of the step of analysis and its 
complementary process of synthesis is a 
working outline or structure of the inves- 
tigation. This step requires both insight 
and fertile imagination in order to dis- 
cover the possible factors that are in- 
volved and not to overlook or neglect any. 

The fifth step is the determination of 
the data to be sought. This mainly in- 
volves judgment as to relevancy. If dis- 
crimination is not used in this step, the 
investigation may be cluttered up with in- 
teresting but useless material. On the 
other hand, failure to collect data that are 
pertinent may leave the investigator with 
gaps in his returns that will require go- 
ing back over ground already imperfectly 
covered for data that are necessary to dis- 
cover meanings and correlations. 

The sixth step, quite as important as 
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the determination of the type of data, is 
the determination of sources. The pri- 
mary consideration here is that of relia- 
bility. If any shadow of uncertainty 
rests upon the sources, no matter how co- 
herent and well reasoned the process of 
interpretation may be, the entire result 
will be to that extent vitiated. 

As far as possible, primary sources 
should be used for mining out the data. 
By primary sources is meant those from 
which the investigator directly and per- 
sonally derives his data. But even in the 
utilization of primary sources the utmost 
of critical discrimination is necessary. 
For example, information gathered from 
questionnaires and personal interviews, 
unless the most skillful techniques are 
used, is liable to be weighted with sub- 
jective elements on the part of both re- 
porter and recorder that will seriously af- 
fect the results. Objective primary 
sources should be used wherever possible. 

Wherever it is judged wise to use per- 
sonal sources, the results should be 
checked, when possible, by objective ob- 
servation. This does not mean that in- 
formants deliberately withhold or mis- 
represent facts; but it is well known that 
there are many unconscious psychologi- 
cal factors that operate in persons’ views 
of their own experience. This is particu- 
larly true when information that affects 
even remotely the status or self interest 
of the informant is involved. Personal 
interviews and questionnaires are, of 
course, the primary dependence of the in- 
vestigator in the case of such data as are 
involved, for example, in studying opin- 
ions. 

This does not mean that secondary 
sources, that is, those containing data 
previously collected and made public by 
other investigators, may not be used. But 
when secondary sources are used, they 
should be thoroughly validated by a rigid 
scrutiny of the techniques by which the 
data were originally gathered. The re- 
search worker needs also to remind him- 
self that data organized for other pur- 
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poses may have acquired implications and 
meanings which they would not have in 
other contexts. In general, the reliabil- 
ity of secondary sources is in direct ratio 
to their distance from the original collec- 
tion. 

The value, however, that does attach 
to authenticated secondary sources would 
suggest to the research worker that he 
should accompany his results with careful 
and detailed descriptions of his method, 
so that other investigators can form some 
valid judgment as to the availability of 
his results. 

The seventh step is the creation of 
techniques and instruments for the col- 
lection of data. This is a delicate and 
difficult operation. Defects in the tech- 
niques or instruments will defeat the 
purpose of the investigation. It goes with- 
out saying that the nature of the instru- 
ment or the technique will depend upon 
the nature of the data and of the sources 
from which they are to be obtained. 

As was suggested above, specific types 
of investigations will require specialized 
techniques, such as survey, analysis, ques- 
tionnaire, interview, and case history, 
chosen with reference to the requirements 
of the particular study. Certain statisti- 
cal information can be gotten by use of 
the questionnaire. Other objective in- 
formation can best be gathered by tests 
and measurements. Some can be gotten 
by the objective observation of human 
behavior. Some can best be secured from 
records not made for the purpose, as in 
diaries, letters, autobiographies. Some in- 
formation can be gathered from the per- 
sonal interview, the essay, or the person’s 
statement of his experience as it appears 
to him. ; 

Confessedly, research that seeks to deal 
with human experience is the most diffi- 
cult because the sources are so heavily 
weighted with subjective interpretations. 
It is a safe principle to follow that when- 
ever possible, the technique should follow 
objective observation, and that where it 
seems desirable to secure personal state- 
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ments concerning the person's view of his 
own experience, such statements should 
be offset by objective observations. For 
these reasons the questionnaire is becom- 
ing less and less available for research 
purposes, except under the limitations 
suggested above. 

The research worker will generally find 
it wise to refine his instruments and tech- 
niques by a preliminary test. This will 
help him to detect ambiguities, ineffective 
procedures, omissions, or infelicitous for- 
mulations. 

The eighth step is the actual collection 
of data. The principal concern here is 
that the data should be sufficient in extent 
to justify generalization and that it should 
be thoroughly unselected. 

Where a considerable mass of data is 
involved, it is entirely valid to use the 
principle of sampling. In that case, how- 
ever, the research worker must use every 
possible precaution against insufficient 
data and selection. This result may be 
secured by collecting from the original 
sampling until the point is amply passed 
where additional cases cease to add fresh 
increments of knowledge and by validat- 
ing the original sampling by additional 
samplings well distributed over the 
mass of data in ways that are quite evi- 
dently non-selective. 

The ninth step is the organization of 
the data, usually designated as classifica- 
tion. Here the investigator needs to be 
chiefly concerned with a schematic ar- 
rangement that will exhibit what is in the 
data rather than what he might hope to 
find there. If his original analysis of his 
problem has been accurate, and he has 
used careful discrimination in the type of 
data he has collected, his outline result- 
ing from analysis and synthesis will fur- 
nish the structure of his classification, 
though as in the case of the formulation 
of the problem, subsequent discoveries 
in regard to data may require the rework- 
ing of the analysis. In any case, the clas- 
sification of the material gathered should 
be such that it is possible to get a clear 
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and meaningful array of data so that 
their interrelatedness and _ correlations 
may be brought to light. 

The tenth and crowning step in re- 
search is the interpretation of the data. 
Here lies the solution of the problem. It 
was for this purpose that the investiga- 
tion was conceived and it is to this point 
that it has been consciously directed at 
every preceding step. The success or 
failure of the research enterprise rests 
with the meaning which the array of facts 
patiently gathered discloses. Here the 
greatest demand is made upon the insight 
and imagination of the researcher. The 
ability of the investigator to perceive 
meanings, to discover relationships, to 
trace correlations depends greatly upon 
his knowledge of the field, his resource- 
fulness, and his experience. 

His constructive imagination, however, 
must be checked by rigid objectivity. His 
inventiveness must not outrun the facts. 
The experienced researcher will have de- 
veloped a persistent skepticism toward his 
own techniques and results, ever welcom- 
ing any test that may reveal defects in 
both process and interpretation. The re- 
search worker should be motivated by but 
one consideration—the desire to discover 
facts and to find out what they mean. 

It should be said, however, that there are 
those who believe that research starts 
with an idea, a wish that the universe 
might be made according to some pet 
idea or scheme, a wondering whether the 
world really works as though this pet 
scheme were true. This point of view 
holds that the best scientific work is done 
by one who has an axe to grind and who 
starts from preconceived ideas. 

From this point of view, research con- 
sists of an attempt to make the world be- 
have in accordance with this preconceived 
idea or pet scheme. Research is an inter- 
mediate step between an idea and its 
social acceptance. If the investigator can- 
not verify his preconceived idea, he con- 
cocts another that he hopes may be more 
successful. Thus, science hecomes a sort 
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of indoor sport in which the game is to 
eliminate inconsistencies in experience 
with the simplest possible artificial con- 
structs. It is frankly an effort to distort 
reality in favor of consistency in terms 
of ideal constructs. 

From this point of view, science is a 
process of rationalizing experience the 
way the researcher wants it. It is a 
manipulation of one’s world so as to make 
it fit his own ideas. Verification thus be- 
comes a game with rules to make one’s 
scheme convincing to others—a matter 
primarily social and only partly objective. 
For those who hold this view of the 
method of science, the first step would 
be what is here listed as the tenth step. 

The eleventh step is the verification of 
the conclusions based upon the data. This 
may be accomplished in two ways. One 
is by the application of the deductive 
method which proceeds from the findirigs 
to a search for the contrary instances that 
would either modify or invalidate the re- 
sults. This is in the main a reversal of 
the inductive method by.which the con- 
clusions have been arrived at. The other, 
and by far the preferable way, is by con- 
trolled experimentation, where experi- 
mentation has not been possible as a pro- 
cedure from the beginning. 

The twelfth step is the preparation of 
the report so that the results of the inves- 
tigation may become available to those 
who may wish to use them. Here the 
procedure will be determined by the use 
that is to be made of the report. If it is 
a report for technicians, it should be 
couched in technical terms and describe 
ini detail the techniques that have been 
used. If it is to be made available to 
non-technical workers for practical uses 
in determining programs and procedure, 
it should be} presented in non-technical 
terminology which may be understood by 
the layman and will give a minimum of 
attention to details of technical procedure. 

Even in that case, it should give a clear 
and comprehensive account of the proc- 
esses by which results were arrived at, so 
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that the practical worker may have a 
“feel” of the process and not take it over 
simply on authority, and so that the tech- 
nician may have enough knowledge of the 
process to form a judgment as to its va- 
lidity. Interest, clearness, and usability 
of results, with some insight into proc- 
ess, should be the criteria for determining 
popular presentation. 

The thirteenth and final step is the list- 
ing of marginal problems that have arisen 
in the progress of the investigation, the 
following up of which would have taken 
the researcher afield from his unilinear 
problem. These problems point the way 
to further research in the field, both for 
the investigator himself and for his col- 
leagues. Attention to this item, espe- 
cially where there is cooperative effort 
among research workers, makes possible 
continuous and cumulative research. 


CAUTIONS TO BE OBSERVED IN THE Con- 
DUCT OF RESEARCH 


Though some of these have been 
touched upon in the elaboration of the 
foregoing steps, their rigid observance is 
so essential to the validity of research that 
it will be well to list them in one place. 
The research worker must guard himself 
against : 

First, the subjective element. Differ- 
ent persons with different experience 
backgrounds and different points of view, 
in spite of every precaution, are liable to 
read facts differently. Objective, imper- 
sonal thinking is the price of research val- 
idity. Of all subjective elements, the 
one to be most vigilantly guarded against 
is wishful thinking, which leads to a se- 
lection of data and their weighted inter- 
pretation. 

Second, the overlooking of complex 
factors. This is especially true of inves- 
tigations which have to do with persons 
and experience, which are far from 
being simple. The researcher must be 
sure that his results are not affected by 
factors that he has not discovered. 
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Third, generalization upon insufficient 
data. This is a constant danger to which 
the research worker himself is liable. It 
is a danger to which all research in proc- 
ess is especially liable when its results 
are made public. Even though the inves- 
tigator himself may be careful to indicate 
that the results are valid for a limited 
range of conditions, the use of such re- 
ports makes it evident that in many cases 
tentative conclusions are seized upon and 
broadcast as valid generalizations. Such 
a result leads to a dangerous use of re- 
search. 

Fourth, and closely related to the third, 
the danger of allowing too great certainty 
in results to close research rather than to 
open up fruitful channels for further in- 
vestigation. Conditions are constantly 
changing, especially in complex prob- 
lems, and fresh experience is bringing 
new facts to light. Research, however 
certain it mayt be of its processes and 
findings at a given time in given situa- 
tions, must not dogmatize. 

Fifth, atomistic research. Life is so 
extremely complex that it cannot be ac- 
counted for by the study of many isolated 
factors, nor even by the sum of all the 
isolated factors. Personal and social ex- 
perience represent the interplay of many 
factors which mutually condition each 
other. Thus it is possible, for example, 
to learn isolated facts about a person and 
still have no adequate, integrated view of 
the person as a person. The same is true 
of group life. Therefore the necessity 
of many types of research on given prob- 
lems and the use of many techniques. 

Sixth, the use of unvalidated tech- 
niques. Techniques should be so vali- 
dated that any competent investigator 
could use them and under similar condi- 
tions obtain the same results. 


Qua.ities OF Minp REQUIRED FOR 
RESEARCH 


It is obvious from what has been said 
concerning the character of research and 
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its techniques that certain qualities of 
mind must be cultivated by the research 
worker. The successful conduct of this 
process requires a combination of initi- 
ative, resourcefulness, imagination, fer- 
tility in suggestion, rigid objectivity, and 
creativeness. 

In part, these qualities, when they are 
possessed, are doubtless the gifts of orig- 
inal nature. In part, they may be culti- 
vated by rigid discipline of training and 
experience in the conduct of research. 
But whether native or acquired, they must 
be present in a marked degree in those 
who work creatively on the frontiers of 
human knowledge and achievement. And 
since these qualities include capacities 
that might easily oppose and defeat each 
other, they must be held in fine judicial 
balance. 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH 


Much is to be gained by securing co- 
operation among research workers within 
a general field of study. In the absence 
of such cooperation, much research is car- 
ried forward by individuals, institutions, 
and agencies in a wholly atomistic man- 
ner. Cooperation would avoid the waste 
of the precious personnel and financial 
resources in which research is costly, 
through duplication of effort. The effec- 
tiveness of research within a given field 
may be greatly increased by avoiding the 
omission of fundamental problems that 
may not be dealt with when individuals, 
institutions, and agencies are operating 
independently of each other. 

Much is to be gained by a collective 
survey and evaluation of the fundamental 
problems that develop with the advance 
of work in a given field. Some such col- 
lective assessment of problems would 
avoid many fruitless and inconsequential 
investigations. The sharing of experi- 
ence in the formulation, validation, and 
use of techniques would add to mutual 
stimulation and a checking of method- 
ology. Moreover, techniques that are 
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worked out through more or less collec- 
tive thinking would make data and results 
available to many groups where under 
existing conditions they are for the most 
part privately available. 

But above all, cooperation in research 
would make possible cumulative results. 
The result of each investigation would 
become an increment in a larger total, 
forward moving process. In this way a 
total process, as in character and religious 
education, would more quickly be under- 
girded by fact finding processes. 


Tue Use or RESEARCH 


Increasingly research is becoming the 
basis of both theory and programs of 
practical action. In the field of theory, 
the welcome tendency is to substitute fact 
finding and fact interpretation for specu- 
lation. In no field is this shift more 
urgently needed than in character and re- 
ligious education. In this respect these 
newer movements in both of these fields 
have an opportunity to ground their 
philosophies, not upon assumptions or 
traditions, but upon tested knowledge. 

This is no less true in the field of pro- 
grams and procedures. What are the best 
techniques for bringing about desired 
ends? The answer should be sought in 
the experimental laboratory, not in ra- 
tionalizing preconceived ideas or in for- 
tuitous guessing. The end point of both 
theory and practice in character and re- 
ligious education is a more effective way 
of developing intelligent, social, moral, 
and spiritual persons living together and 
functioning in an effective social life. 

It should be remembered, however, that 
research is a technical process. One can 
not but look with concern upon its over 
popularization. In the process of popu- 


larization, there is already evidence that 
the word “research” is used for non-tech- 
nical procedures that in no true sense ap- 
proximate research. Neither should it 
be assumed that such a delicate and pre- 
cise technical process should be attempted 
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by untrained practitioners. Only confu- 
sion and ultimate reaction can come from 
such a procedure. It will be better, there- 
fore, if research is recognized as the 
function of a group of specially trained 
technicians. 

This does not mean, however, that the 
results of research should be accepted by 
the practitioner upon authority alone. 
There should be a sharing of ideals and 
purposes as well as understanding be- 
tween the technician and the practitioner. 
The results that have been mined out of 
experience as well as their final valida- 
tion will rest upon the way in which they 
fit into experience and their effectiveness 
in the control of experience. The results 
of research are not to be thought of as 
authoritative pronouncements, but as use- 
ful and effective instruments for doing 
better what the practitioner is already do- 
ing in a less controlled way. 

Obviously, if this result is to follow, 
there must be a channeling of experience 
from the research technician to the prac- 
titioner and from the practitioner to the 
technician. Most of the problems of re- 
search will emerge out of the ongoing ex- 
perience of the practitioner at the points 
where difficulties arise in the practical 
process. 

This probably means that throughout 
the process of discovering facts and their 
meanings there must be the fullest par- 
ticipation of practical workers in the ex- 
ploration of, facts and meanings under 
the guidance of technicians. That is, re- 
search will serve its function best, not 
when it is operating in isolation from the 
going concerns of practical experience, 
but when it assists practical workers to 
discover the creative elements in their 
own common experience. So that in this 
shared, reciprocal process, practical ex- 
perience will not only furnish the basis 
of research, but research will stimulate 
and guide the practical worker in the 
introduction of greater intelligence and 
control into his work. 








A Community Study: Berea, Ohio 


S. P. FRANKLIN 


N THE FALL OF 1928 a group of 

eighteen students enrolled in a class 
in “Organization and Administration of 
Religious Education”, at Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College, Berea, Ohio, was making a 
study of religious education surveys. It 
was suggested that the class make an 
effort to interest the churches of Berea 
in cooperating in a communitywide study. 

Interviews were held with each of the 
ministers of the local churches. These 
are Methodist Episcopal, Congregational, 
Episcopal, Lutheran, Catholic, and Chris- 
tian Science—nine churches in all. With- 
out exception they expressed interest in 
the project. A conference of all the min- 
isters was then called, at which time the 
project was unanimously approved. 

The class in religious education, in con- 
sultation with the ministers, prepared a 
survey card which included the follow- 
ing items of information: family name, 
name of each member of the family, those 
in the home not members of the family, 
address, telephone number, length of 
residence in Berea, owner of home or 
renter, color, age, occupation, member of 
what church, church preference if not 
member, and church school attendance. 

In addition to the information card, 
a calling card was prepared which con- 
tained the following statement at the top: 
“You are cordially invited to attend 
church in Berea.” The name of each of 
the nine churches in Berea with the name 
of its pastor was placed under the in- 
vitation. 

The date was set for the survey, which 
was to extend over a period of one week, 
and announcement was made in the local 


papers and in all of the churches. One 
of the local papers took special interest 
in the project, with a view to using the 
information for a Berea directory. A 
call was made for volunteer workers and 
85 responded, including representatives 
from all of the churches. This group had 
two meetings, and the plan, purpose, and 
method of calling were thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Each worker was asked to keep 
a careful record of homes where calls 
were not successful because of not find- 
ing people at home or for other reasons. 

The local Boy Scouts gave consider- 
able assistance by first going over the 
town listing the streets and the house 
numbers on each street. In making the 
assignments to the workers no effort was 
made to see that they called on those of 
their own denomination. Catholics called 
upon Protestants, Protestants upon Cath- 
olics, Christian Scientists upon Luther- 
ans, Episcopalians upon Congregation- 
alists, etc. 

After all workers had turned in their 
cards, the college class went through 
them, carefully checking and separating 
those which had all items filled out from 
those that were incomplete. The calls 
that had not been made and the incom- 
plete ones were carefully followed up by 
the students until all information avail- 
able was secured. The amount of follow- 
up work which had to be done revealed 
that the average volunteer caller cannot 
be depended upon to do thorough work 
in all details. 

In order to keep the churches in touch 
with the survey, copies of the cards were 
made for each church, including those 
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belonging to that church, those not be- 
longing but having a preference for it, 
members of churches not in Berea, and 
those without membership or preference. 

Detailed tabulation and study of data 
was made by the class in religious edu- 
cation. These results will now be stated 
and discussed. 

The number of homes from which data 
was secured was 1140, the population be- 
ing 4446. Approximately 5 percent of 
the homes were not reached because of 
families not being at home, language diffi- 
culties, especially antong the Polish peo- 
ple, and for other reasons. 198 colored 
people representing 39 homes are included 
in the above totals but will be omitted 
from the more detailed study to follow. 

68% of the families own their homes 
while 32% are renters. 84% of the fam- 
ilies that own their homes belong to the 
church and 65% of those not owning 
their homes belong to the church. This 


Percent of Church Membership 
and Non-Membership 


O-| iF 
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reveals that the shifting population of a 
community is not so deeply interested in 
the work of the church as are those who 
feel a greater degree of permanence 
through the ownership of their own 
homes. 

Table I shows the length of residence 
in Berea of the 1101 families. This table 
shows that a large number of families 
have moved into the community within 
the last year, and furthermore that ap- 
proximately one-half the families have 
been living in Berea more than 20 years. 


Table I 
Suow1NG LENGTH OF RESIDENCE OF 
FAMILIES IN BEREA 


Years of Number 
Residence of Families 
0- 1 103 
1- 5 172 
5-10 151 
10-20 165 

20 510 





10-20 20+ 


Residence 


Families belonging fo Church 
einen — Families not belonging to Church 
Chart I. Showing Relation of Length of Residence 
of Families in Berea fo Church Membership 
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Chart I shows the relation. of. the 
length of residence of families in Berea 
to church membership. Two things are 
here revealed. First, that the majority 
of people coming into the community 
within the last year are not especially 
interested in the church, since only 37% 
of these families have either father or 
mother belonging to the church in Berea 
or elsewhere. It might be pertinent to 
ask if the churches are not responsible, 
in part at least, for this low percentage 
of membership. Second, that the longer 
a family resides in Berea the greater are 
the chances that it will become connected 
with the church. The increase in mem- 
bership of families is constant, from 37% 
of those coming into the community 
within the last year to 76% for those liv- 
ing here more than 20 years. This in- 
crease is shown in the constant rise of 
the unbroken curve in Chart I. The 
broken curve represents the  corre- 
sponding percentages of families not be- 
longing and is included for the purpose 
of bringing out the contrast. 

Distribution of the population accord- 
ing to church affiliation shows that 51% 
are Protestant, 27% Catholic, and those 
not connected with any church 22%. 
Children under twelve years of age are 
not included in these percentages. 67% 
of the non-member group have a church 
preference. 

659% of the Protestant and non-church 
group combined do not attend Sunday 
school. Table II shows attendance and 
non-attendance according to age groups 
which correspond to the departments of 
the church school. This reveals an al- 
most even division of attenders and non- 
attenders to age 12 and a noticeable gain 
of the attenders from age 12 to 17 with 
very marked decrease, however, from 18 
on, being only 27% of those at age 24 
and above. It will be shown later that 
this variation in the different age groups 
is due largely to those coming from 
homes where parents do not attend. 
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Table II 


SHOWING ATTENDANCE AND Non-AT- 
TENDANCE AT SUNDAY SCHOOL ACCoRD- 
ING TO THE DEPARTMENTS OF THE 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


Attend Not Attend 

Age Sunday School Sunday School 

0- 5 46% 54% 

6- 8 54% 46% 

9-11 51% 49% 
12-14 67% 33% 
15-17 60% 40% 
18-24 40% 60% 

24 27% 73% 


The families were divided into two 
groups on the basis of attendance and 
non-attendance at Sunday school. If 
either parent attended, the family was 
listed as “parents attending.” The chil- 
dren of each of these two groups were 
listed according to attendance and non- 
attendance. This was done in order to 
determine the influence of the attendance 
of parents at Sunday school upon that 
of their children. These results are 
shown in Chart II. Where parents attend 
Sunday school 92% of their children 
attend, and where parents do not attend 
only 28% of their children attend. This 
is evidence for the conclusion that so far 
as Sunday school attendance of children 
is concerned, the attendance of their par- 
ents is a principal factor. Where parents 
attend there are more than nine chances 
out of ten that for one reason or another 
their children will also attend, and where 
parents do not attend there is less than 
one chance out of three that their chil- 
dren will go. 

Effort was made, in a further study 
of the influence of attendance of parents 
at Sunday school upon that of their chil- 
dren, to determine what years in a 
child’s life are most affected by the at- 
tendance or non-attendance of his par- 
ents. Thus the results of Chart II were 
distributed over the different age groups 
according to their attendance. Conse- 
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Parents Attend S.S. 








Children Aftending 
Children not Attending 


Parents do not Attend S.S. 
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Chart IT. 


Children Attending 
Children not Aftending 


Showing the Relation of Sunday 


School Attendance of Parents and Children 


quently the 92% of children attending 
where their parents attend is shown in 
the upper curve in Chart III which reads 
that at age group 0-5, 85% attend; at 
6-8, 98% attend, and that there is only a 
slight decrease for all the other ages to 
24. Likewise, the 28% of children at- 
tending where parents do not attend is 
shown in the lower curve of Chart III. 
These two curves indicate the compara- 
tive holding power of attending as against 
the non-attending parent throughout the 
different years. The upper curve of this 
chart is consistent throughout all the age 
groups. It varies but little and reveals 
that the attendance of children whose 
parents attend holds up at all the years. 
the lowest occurring at 0-5 age, which is 
85%. 

The lower curve in Chart III, in con- 
trast with the upper one, is irregular 
with noticeable variation. It begins at 


age group 0-5 with 34%, rising to 40% 
at 6-8, and dropping at 9-11, the junior 
years, rising again at 12-17 but taking 


a decided drop to 14% at 18-24 and to 
13% at 24+. The first place of greatest 
loss for the parents who do not attend 
Sunday school occurs in the junior de- 
partment, and then at year 18 and above, 
where non-attendance becomes a more 
permanent condition. This is not the 
case where parents themselves attend, 
since 98% of their children are attending 
in the junior years and 91% at 18 to 24 
and 89% at 24+. 

In conclusion concerning Charts II 
and III, it may be said that if parents 
want their children to attend Sunday 
school, they themselves must go. . And 
that for children’ who go from” homes 
where parents do not attend, there is the 
lack of a certain influence which makes 
for regular attendance. These children 
attend more irregularly throughout the 
years, dropping to a permanent condition 
of non-attendance after 18 years of age. 
For those parents who attend there is 
not only the reward of an almost 100% 
attendance of their children, but a reg- 
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Percent of Children Attending 


0-5 6-6 9-11 18-24 74+ 


2-14 15-17 
Age Groups 
Chart Il. Showing the Relation of Sunday School 
Attendance of Parents and Children 7or different 
Age Groups corresponding fo the Departments of the 








Church School 


ularity and influence which holds them in 
the church school throughout the years. 

It should be kept in mind that these 
latter results are based on the Protestant 
and non-church group of 3114 people 
and that they also apply to one commu- 
nity, where conditions may or may not 
be the same as in other communities. The 
results are significant, at least for Berea, 
and it is believed that they are indicative, 
in part at least, of conditions in other 
communities. 

A study of this nature contains, in 
addition to any general educational value. 
a number of elements of interest and 


significance to the community. It brings 
all the churches together in a cooperative 
effort and thereby creates a feeling of 
good will. It lays the foundation for a 
more thorough going cooperative pro- 
gram for each of the churches. An or- 
ganized effort is being made by a num- 
ber of the churches to follow up the re- 
sults of the study. There are many angles 
of interest to the community as a whole, 
both to the church and _ non-church 
groups. Last but not least, possibly, is 
the training and experience which the 
students themselves received in carrying 
through the project. 
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Religious Activities of Adolescent Girls* 


RutTH 


OPULAR OPINION is_ probably 

represented by Dr. Reinhart’ of Mills 
College when she says: “There is today 
little formal religion in family and insti- 
tutional life.” Eells,? on the other hand, 
concluded from a questionnaire study 
that at least in Whitman college students 
“still find a place in the intensely busy 
and distracting modern college life for 
the church as a place which they attend 
with considerable regularity.” 

This study is an attempt to answer 
quantitatively the question: “How much 
time is spent in formal religious activi- 
ties by different groups of high school 
girls ?” 

This question is a narrow one. No 
data or conclusions are offered concern- 
ing the intangible religious values of all 
the activities of life or of the quality 
of formal religious activities. It is easily 
conceivable that a girl who never attends 
church or Sunday school may be more 
truly religious in spirit and more success- 
ful in solving problems of human rela- 
tionships than a girl who goes to church 
five times a week. 

On the other hand, this study has the 
value of taking us away from purely arm- 


1. Reinhart, Aurelia H., “The Problem of The 
Modern Girl,” Woman’s Home Companion, April, 
1928, page 135. 


2. Eells, Walter Crosby, “Why Do College Stu- 
dents Go to Church?” Religious Education, August, 


1926, 


*Acknowledgment is made to the following for 
assistance in selecting or tabulating various parts of 
the data: Miss Ethel B. LaMore, Hastings, Michi- 
gan; Miss Mary Connett, Athens, Ohio; Miss Anna 
P. MacVay and Miss Cripps of Wadleigh High 
School, New York City; Miss Helen M. Atkinson, 
Miss LaVergne Wood, and the department of psycho- 
logical service and research of the Horace Mann High 
School for Girls; and Miss Louise Ziller, Miss Ruth 
Bookman, Miss Bernice Eberts, Miss Marvy 
Field, Miss Edna Kraft, and Miss Gertrude Vint, 
graduate students in Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity. 
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chair discussions, and of furnishing con- 
crete objective data which may indirectly 
give some indication of the religious atti- 
tudes of these adolescent girls, and “leads” 
into new avenues of research. 


METHOD 


The data concerning the formal reli- 
gious activities of high school girls were 
obtained from detailed daily schedules 
kept by the girls for periods of one or 
two weeks. These schedules were ob- 
tained with the full cooperation of the 
girls; they are simple records of daily ac- 
tivities requiring no delayed memory and 
no discriminating judgment. They did 
not influence the individual, as a ques- 
tionnaire is apt to, by calling her attention 
specifically to any of the activities of the 
week, religious or other kinds.* 

It is probable that more accurate infor- 
mation concerning religious activities can 
be obtained in this way than by asking 
directly for the time spent in church and 
Sunday school! attendance, as the latter 
method demands delayed memory of the 
activities engaged in, and gives an un- 
conscious invitation to make as good a 
“showing” as possible. In addition to 
the daily schedules, information was ob- 
tained concerning the intelligence, aca- 
demic achievement, health, club member- 
ship, family background, and personality 
of each girl. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE Groups STUDIED 


Five groups, making a total of 140 high 





8. For a detailed description and discussion of 
this method of obtaining data see: Sturtevant, Sarah, 
and Strang, Ruth, “The Daily Schedule as an Aid 
to Advisers,” Teachers College Record, October, 
1927, and Strang, Ruth, “A Supplement to the Case 
Method,” The American Journal of Sociology, Sep- 
tember, 1927, page 262-268. 
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school girls, furnish the data for this 
study. 

Group A consists of 40 first year high 
school girls in an excellent private school 
in New York City. The parents are pro- 
fessional and business people. The girls, 
ranging in age from twelve to sixteen 
years, are above average in intelligence, 
the median I. Q. being 116. This is an 
essentially American, urban, professional 
group. 

Group B is composed of 38 superior 
girls in a public high school in New York 
City, very different from Group A in 
economic and social status, but similar in 
intelligence. The median I. Q. of this 
group is 117. The ages range from 15 
to 18 years. All of this group belong to 
the honorary society of the school, the 
members of which are elected on the 
basis of scholarship and character. Only 
two girls in this group have parents both 
of whom are native born Americans. 
Only two have parents in the profes- 
sional field. The majority of the fathers 
of this group are storekeepers, manufac- 
turers, or skilled laborers. This is an es- 
sentially foreign, urban, non-profession- 
al group. 

Group C consists of 32 girls in a town 
in Michigan of about 4,000 inhabitants. 
The parents of these girls are largely 
native born Americans, none of whom 
have attended college and few of whom 
have graduated from high school. The 
fathers’ occupations are farming, carpen- 
try, and unskilled work. The majority 
of these families own autos and pianos; 
and about half have victrolas or radios. 
The girls’ ages range from fourteen to 
eighteen years, and their median intelli- 
gence is slightly below average. This is 
an essentially native born, small town, 
and rural group. 


Group D is small, but interesting be- 
cause it consists of two sub-groups. Ten 
girls were selected as the outstandingly 
fine girls in the school, and are designated 
as the “superior” group. Ten others who 
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were reported to the principal for mis- 
conduct are designated as “discipline” 
cases. The school is located in a city of 
about 30,000 population, in the midst of 
the rich oil and wheat belt of the north 
central part of Oklahoma. The parents 
are engaged in the oil industry and other 
business pursuits common to a “newly 
rich” thriving city. The median I. Q. 
of the “superior” group is 111; of the 
“discipline” group, 100. 

Group E consists of ten girls from a 
small town in Ohio. These ten girls were 
selected by the dean as the “best all 
around girls” in the school. They are 
from 15 to 18 years old and range in in- 
telligence from 96 to 140 I. Q. The 
median I. O.—124—is higher than that 
of any of the other groups. The parents 
are well to do small town folk. 

These groups have been described in 
some detail in order to make clear the 
variety of social and economic back- 
ground, intelligence, and environment of 
these 140 cases. 


KInps AND AMOUNT OF RELIGIOUS 
ACTIVITIES 


Four kinds of formal religious activi- 
ties were found: church attendance, Sun- 
day school attendance, church clubs and 
social activities, and religious observance 
in the home. The first two are self ex-. 
planatory. Under church clubs and social 
activities are included all kinds of educa- 
tional and recreational clubs connected 
with the church, and church parties, sup- 
pers, and entertainments. Under reli- 
gious observances in the home are 
included family worship, discussion of re- 
ligious subjects, individual or group read- 
ing of the Bible, and study of Sunday 
school lessons. 

An indication of the extent to which 
the church is associated with the activi- 
ties of these girls is given in Table I 
which shows the average total amount of 
time spent daily in the above mentioned 




















RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 
religious activities. It will be noted that 
the largest amount of time—22 minutes 
daily, or approximately two and a half 
hours weekly—was spent by the ten “su- 
perior” girls in Group D; and the small- 
est amount of time—nine minutes daily, 
or approximately an hour weekly — by 
the foreign New York City group. More 
significant than the averages is the wide 
range, the large deviation from the aver- 
age, and the number of girls in each 
group recording no formal religious ac- 
tivities. In Group B, 24 girls, or 63 
per cent reported no religious activities. 
Of the 14 girls in this group who partici- 
pated in religious activities of any kind, 
five were American; one, English; three, 
Italian ; and one each of French, Russian, 
Polish, and Austrian parentage. In the 
private school group of the same city one- 
fourth reported no religious activities in 
the week during which the schedules were 
kept. The two groups of ten “superior” 
girls spent, on the average, more time in 
religious activities than the ten “discip- 
line” cases, but the differences are too 
small to warrant any general comment on 
this relationship. The range in number 
of minutes is much greater for individ- 
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uals within each group than for the means 
of the different groups. One girl in 
Group C recorded no time spent in reli- 
gious activities, while another girl in the 
same group, in an exceptional week, spent 
on the average 80 minutes daily, or ap- 
proximately nine and a half hours a week. 
in practicing, and selling tickets for a 
church play—“The Old Peabody Pew”— 
and attending church and Sunday school. 
This girl also spent one of the largest 
amounts of time in home duties—an aver- 
age of almost two hours a day. 

More interesting than the total time, is 
the time spent in each of the four kinds 
of religious activities. Table II gives 
this information in terms of average num- 
ber of minutes per pupil per week.* 

One striking feature of Table II is the 
wide differences between groups and the 
variation within groups. The western 
girls spend, on the average, over twice as 
much time in church as the New York 
City groups. A word of explanation, 
however, is necessary in regard to the 
private school group in New York City. 





4. The weekly average seemed more significant 
than the daily average since most of the time was 
spent on one day—Sunday. 


TABLE I 
Average Total Time Spent in Religious Activities 






































Group A Group B | Group C Group D Group E 
(High School (High 
(Private (Public (High Oklahoma) School in 
School School School Ohio. “Best 
New York | New York | Michigan) all around” 
City) City) Superior | Discipline girls in 
girls cases the school) 
Number of cases 40 38 32 10 10 10 
Average number 
of minutes per 
pupil per day 
Range 0-34 0-69 0-80 0-50 0-41 0-30 
Mean 15 9 19 22 14 20 
Mean Deviation 9 11 14 15 8 13 
Number reporting no 
religious activity 10 24 8 3 2 1 
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Some of these girls attend a school of 
religion which combines Sunday school 
and church in a program lasting the entire 
morning. Their Sunday school attend- 
ance, consequently, is higher than that of 
any of the other groups. 

The individual schedules show that 
some of the girls attended no church serv- 
ices while others went to church and 
Sunday school in the morning and to Ep- 
worth League or Christian Endeavor in 
the evening. The ten “discipline” cases 
spent as much time in church as the “su- 
perior” girls in the same town, but less 
than half as much time in Sunday school. 
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The Sunday school attendance of the 
foreign group in New York City is prac- 
tically zero. 

The reasons for the non-attendance of 
a relatively large number of girls may be 
(1) failure of the Sunday school to meet 
the genuine religious needs of these adol- 
escent girls; (2) the pressure of other 
ways of spending Sunday, such as auto 
riding, going to the movies, studying, 
catching up with household duties, and 
visiting friends and relatives; and (3) 
failure of Sunday schools to reach out 
and invite into their membership this par- 
ticular group. 


TABLE II 


Average Time Spent in Four Kinds of Religious Activities 

























































































| Group A | Group B | Group C Group D Group E 
(High School 
| (Private (Public in Oklahoma) 
High High (High 
| School School (High “Super- | ‘‘Disci- | School in 
New York | New York | School in ior” pline”’ | Ohio.) ‘‘Best 
| City) City) Michigan)! girls cases | all around” 
Number of cases | | « | ow | oe] 10 10 
Average number 
of minutes per 
pupil per week 
a. At church Range 0-150 0-175 0-190 0-163 | 0-164 0-207 
service 
Mean 22 24 48 55 58 63 
Number 
reporting 
no activity 28 26 12 4 4 4 
b. At Sunday Range 0-235 0-180 0-165 | 0-105 0-87 
School - 
Mean 59 3 43 39 ne 36 
No activity) 15 36 (| 6 7 4 
c. At church Range 0-108 0-390 0-440 0-200 | 0-130 0-209 
clubs or : 
other weekday|Mean 11 31 30 65 22 40 
church 
activities No 
activity 32 31 21 4 7 5 
d. In religious |Range ic eet Cee ao, ae nae eee | ere 
activities in 
the home Mean 12 3 13 0 0 4 
No 
jactivity =| 32 37 28 ; 10 10 8 
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A second noticeable feature of the table 
is the small amount of participation in 
church clubs and other church activities. 
Less than a fourth of the two New York 
City groups and only a third of Group C 
reported any participation in weekday 
church activities. In these cases the 
church, apparently, is not an important 
social center since a very small proportion 
of the social activities of these high school 
girls is carried on under religious aus- 
pices. The church activities reported 
were church dinners, festivals, plays, 
choir rehearsal, arranging flowers in the 
chapel, committee meetings, and Sunday 
school teachers’ meetings. One girl in 
Group C went to prayer meeting. 

A third fact revealed by Table ITI is the 
negligible amount of formal religious ac- 
tivity in the homes of these girls. It is 
possible, of course, that such personal 
religious observances as family worship 
were not recorded in the schedules. But 
the frankness with which other activities 
such as “fooling around” and “loafing” 
were mentioned ; and the fact that a few 
girls did mention “family worship.” “dis- 
cussing religion with daddy,” and read- 
ing the Bible, somewhat discourages the 
supposition that these activities were gen- 
erally engaged in but not reported. One 
girl reported at least thirty minutes daily 
before breakfast studying a “Bible les- 
son”; another, five minutes before going 
to bed, reading a chapter of the New Tes- 
tament; another, more than an hour “dis- 
cussing the sermon”; and another, 15 to 
20 minutes daily in family “evening devo- 
tionals.” The only girl in Group B who 
reported any religious activities in the 
home was M. B., whose parents were 
born in England and whose father is a 
carpenter. She teaches a Sunday school 
class and spent an hour Sunday morning 
studying the lesson. 

The schedules furnish additional data 
concerning the relation of church attend- 
ance to Sunday school attendance. In all 


groups 35 went to church but not to Sun- 
day school? 31 went to Sunday school 


but not to church; and 23 went to both 
church and Sunday school. The groups 
differ greatly in the relative amount of 
church and Sunday school attendance. 
This variation is probably due as much to 
the relative merit and appeal of the vari- 
ous services as to the interests and desires 
of the girls. That such a large number 
of high school girls have substituted 
church for Sunday school indicates that 
the Sunday school is not completely meet- 
ing the needs of its adolescent constitu- 
ency. The same fact is a challenge to 
the church to incorporate into its ser- 
vices a content which will aid these adol- 
escent girls in dealing more successfully 
with their real spiritual problems. 

In general those who attended weekday 
clubs and social affairs at the church, also 
attended one of the Sunday morning ser- 
vices. 

Ways oF SPENDING SUNDAY 


How do girls who do not attend church 
or Sunday school spend Sunday morn- 
ing? How do they spend the rest of the 
day? Is there any noticeable difference 
between the Sunday schedules of the girls 
who attend church and Sunday school of 
those who do not? These questions may 
be answered easily by a more detailed 
examination of the schedules. 

In general, the girls who went to church 
or Sunday school got up earlier than 
those who did not. In a number of cases 
sleep took the place of church attendance. 
The most common rising, time for the 
New York City public school group was 
10:00 to 10:30; for the private school 
group, 8:30 to 9:00; for the Western 
groups 8:00 to 8:30. Those who arose 
earlier and attended no church service, 
usually spent the morning in household 
duties, studying, or going on an all-day 
Picnic. 

The most characteristic pattern of Sun- 
day activities of the girls who went to 
church or Sunday school was a rather 
quiet day of studying, reading, talking. 
and going for a walk. A day of this kind 
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having a maximum amount of religious 
activity may be illustrated by the follow- 
ing schedule from Group E: 


Schedule of R. H.* 


:00 Sleeping. 

:00 Dressing. 

:30 Breakfast 
milk). 

:45 Dressing for church. 

:00 Walking to church. 

:15 Sunday school. 

:30 Church services. 

:45 Walking home. 

:00 Helping prepare dinner. 

:20 Dinner (escalloped corn, lettuce salad, 
milk, bread, ice cream with chocolate 
sauce). 

::50 Cleaning off table. 

2:55 Reading Roosevelt’s Letters to His Chil- 
dren. 

:40 Washing and wiping dishes. 

:30 Reading Sunday papers. 

:25 Talking with the folks. 

:55 Reading Roosevelt’s Letters. 

:20 Playing with the dog. 

:40 Playing the piano. 

:05 Supper (eggs, milk, bread, bananas and 
cream). 

:25 Reading Roosevelt’s Letters. 

:05 Dressing for Epworth League. 

:20 Riding to League. 

:30 Epworth League. 

:30 Walking home. 

:35 Reading Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 

:50 Playing piano. 

:25 Undressing and bathing. 

:40 Reading chapter in the New Testament. 

:45 In bed. 
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Another way in which the churchgoers 
frequently spent the day was in studying, 
cooking and cleaning, reading, visiting 
with friends, and auto riding. 

A third type of Sunday schedule is one 
in which the major part of the day is 
spent in outdoor recreation. The follow- 
ing schedule from Group A is of this 
kind. It is more characteristically adult 
than childish. 





5. R. H. is a 15 year old girl, with an I.Q. of 
134. She is rated by teachers as exceptionally high 
in reliability, cooperation, and industry. She re- 
ceived grades of B+ or A in all of her school sub- 
jects except art. She devotes, on the average, an 
hour a day to preparing meals, washing dishes, and 
other home duties, and a half hour daily to taking 
care of children for compensation. She helped serve 
at a tea Saturday afternoon, and recorded a small 
amount of social activities with her family and 
friends. 


EDUCATION 


Schedule of M. J. H. (Group A) 


:30 Bathed and dressed. 

:00 Breakfast (one-half grapefruit, four gra- 
ham crackers). 

:30 Walked to Sunday school. 

9:45 At Sunday school. 

10:45 Walked home briskly. 

11:00 Got dressed for country club. 

11:15 Walked to friend’s house. 

11:30 Rode to country club. 

1:00 Got ready for lunch. 
1:00 Got ready for lunch. 

:30 Lunch (consomme, two saltines, one 
half cup peas, potatoes, two pork chops, 
roll and piece of apple pie). 

:00 Played golf. 

:00 Rode home. 

:00 Practiced piano. 

:30 Supper (sardines, three crackers, vege- 
table salad, applesauce). 

:00 Fussed around the house. 

:00 Read Kenilworth for school. 

:00 Getting ready for bed 

:30 In bed. 


The most characteristic Sunday pro- 
gram of the girls who did not attend any 
church service was studying, reading, 
talking, and visiting with friends. Other 
schedules similar to these in pattern in- 
cluded cooking and cleaning. A sched- 
ule from Group B will illustrate this kind 
of daily program. 

Schedule of B. M. (Group B) 

6:00 Sleeping. 

10:15 Awoke, washed, and dressed. 

10:30 Had glass of milk, and talked. 

11:00 Read Sunday paper. 

12:30 Fooled around. 

1:00 Dinner (spaghetti, roast chicken, roast 
potatoes, lettuce salad, peaches, cake, 
milk). 

2:00 Went ice skating with friends. 

5:00 Returned home by subway. 

6:00 Did some studying for history test. 

8:00 Had club sandwich and a glass of milk. 

8:30 Played bridge at my friend’s home. 

10:00 Returned home. 

11:00 Retired. 


There seems to be no significant differ- 
ences between the Sunday schedules of 
girls who go to church or Sunday school 
and those who do not. There were six 
girls who attended both church and the 
moving pictures, and there were the same 
number who- went to the “movies” but 
did not go to church. Some girls in 
both groups played cards and_ other 
games. Unusually secular was the Sab- 
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RELiGiIous ACTIVITIES 


bath of the girl who went swimming, 
studied, read Coast of Folly, saw a movie, 
and danced and played cards at a friend’s 
house. 

An accurate picture of the Sunday ac- 
tivities of these girls could be obtained 
only by reading each schedule. There 
are, however, a few features common to 
most of the schedules. These are social 
activities with friends or relatives, study- 
ing, and helping in some household task 
such as preparing or serving meals. 

In general, there was no marked dif- 
ference between the Saturday and Sunday 
schedules of these girls. 

What is an ideal way in which to spend 
Sunday? No answer to this question can 
be given since a Sunday program should 
be worked out for each girl individually, 
beginning with her present habits and dis- 
covering, with her, modifications that 
seem best to supplement the rest of her 
week and meet her physical, mental, 
social, and spiritual needs. 


RELATION OF RELIGIOUS TO OTHER 
ACTIVITIES 


Religious activities should not be stud- 
ied apart from other daily activities. 
Should not Sunday, as has just been sug- 
gested, be spent in a way to supplement 
the other days of the week? Social 
events at the church are needed to supple- 
ment a meager social environment, but 
become a burden to a girl who is active 
in the social life of her school and family. 

In order to see more quantitatively the 
relationship between the time spent in 
religious and in mental, physical, and 
social occupations, correlations between 
these activities were computed.® 

The correlation between intelligence as 
measured by intelligence tests and time 
spent in formal religious activities was 





6. Spearman’s rank correlation formula— 
6 = (Vx — Vy)? 
.= i ——— 
N (N?—1) 
rough indication of relationship, better than could be 
secured by a mere inspection of the data. Probable 
errors were not computed because the number of 
cases in which no religious activities were engaged in 
would make such computation unreliable. 





—was used. This gives a 
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also computed, and in the case of Group 
A the correlation between the index of 
studiousness’ and the time spent in reli- 
gious activities. 

Mental activities include all academic 
work—class periods, home and school 
study. 

Physical activities include the required 
physical training in school ; sports such as 
swimming, basket ball, tennis, hiking, and 
golf, in which the girls engage outside of 
school; and walking to and from school, 
on errands, and to other places. 

Social activities include club meetings 
and other non-academic school activities ; 
outside social affairs, such as dances, at- 
tendance at theatres and movies; playing 
games at home and other social life with 
the family ; visiting friends and relatives ; 
writing letters; and traveling for 
pleasure. 

Table III gives the correlations for 
each of three of the larger groups. As 
63 per cent of the girls in Group B re- 
ported no religious activities, no correla- 
tions were computed for this group. 


TABLE III 


Correlations (rank correlation formula) 
Between Time Spent in Religious and 
Other Activities 


Group A 
Religious activities and I. Q... +0.24 
Religious activities and index 
of studiousness ........... +0.19 
Religious and mental activities. -+-0.20 
Religious and physical activities +-0.24 
Religious and social activities... —0.13 


Group C 
Religious activities and otis per- 

COMBS cs doc Seceeeeaes +0.03 
Religious and mental activities. —0.01 
Religious and physical activities +-0.01 
Religious and social activities... —0.37 


7. The index of studiousness is a measure of the 
extent to which an individual is working up to his 
capacity. For a description of this index see 
Symonds, P. M. “A Measure of Studiousness,” 
Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psy- 
chology, June, 1925, pages 257-65. 
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Group D 
Religious activities and I.Q... 0.00 
Religious and mental activities. +-0.62 
Religious and physical activities +-0.23 
Religious and social activities... —0.66 


The most obvious feature of Table III 
is the lack of high positive correlation be- 
tween religious and mental activities, re- 
ligious and physical activities, and re- 
ligious activities and intelligence. In 
Group C the correlation between these 
factors is practically zero, indicating no 
relationship. In Group A there is a small 
but not significant positive correlation. 
In Group D the girls who spend the 
most time on academic work seem to 
spend the most time also in formal re- 
ligious activities. 

On the other hand, a negative correla- 
tion between religious and social activi- 
ties is indicated in every case. Girls who 
spend a large amount of time at the 
church tend to spend less time than their 
fellows in various kinds of social activi- 
ties. In Group C the girl whose rank in 
social activities was lowest stood highest 
in religious activities. Another girl re- 
cording no religious activities stood high- 
est in social participation. There are at 
least two plausible explanations of this 
relationship. One is that the church, as 
a social center, is substituting social ac- 
tivities under its auspices for other kinds 
of recreation. The other explanation is 
that girls interested in religion have less 
social interests than their less religious 
sisters. The first explanation is favored 
by the fact that Group D, in which the 
negative correlation between religious and 
social activities was the greatest, spent 
more time at church clubs and other 
weekday church activities than any other 
group. A study of individual schedules 
indicates that in some cases the first of 
these explanations, and in other cases the 
second, seems to be true. For example, 
one girl in Group C whose weekly record 
showed an average of 80 minutes daily in 
religious activities and 114 minutes in 


EDUCATION 


home duties spent only nine minutes in 
social life outside of church and school. 
The three hours spent in the first two ac- 
tivities simply crowded out social activi- 
ties of other kinds. 

There are, however, many schedules 
which include a variety of activities. One 
girl who was active in church affairs also 
spent a large amount of time at parties 
and an average amount of time at the 
movies. Another, who was also very ac- 
tive in church life, went to no parties or 
movies but spent more time than most of 
the girls in social activities with friends 
and family. In Groups C and D, the 
girls who recorded no religious activities 
do not rank high in more than one other 
class of activities, while two-thirds of the 
girls engaging in religious activities like- 
wise rank above average in mental, physi- 
cal, and social activities. This relation- 
ship may indicate a more all around 
development on the part of the “religious” 
girls in these groups. 

Two or three studies of the relation- 
ships, among these activities in the case 
of individuals may prove interesting. 

The girl in Group B who spent the 
largest amount of time—480 minutes dur- 
ing the week—in church clubs, belongs 
to the Y. W. C. A. and to two church or- 
ganizations, the teachers association and 
the Christian Endeavor. She is a mem- 
ber of the honorary society of the school 
and president of a social service club 
called the “Fair and Square League.” 
Her parents are native born Americans. 
Her I. Q. is 127 and her school marks 
average 80 per cent. This pupil has a 
rank of 34 in mental, 17 in physical, and 
28 in social activities.® 

She was rated high by teachers in 
“leadership, charm, high ambition, and 
efficiency.” The only unfavorable notes 
on her personnel record were that she 
“felt superior,” and was marked for mis- 
conduct in assembly. 


8. The greatest participation in each group of 
activities was ranked 1, and the smallest amount of 
participation, 38. 
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The girl who ranked highest in physi- 
cal activities—144 minutes per day— 
ranked zero in religious, and low in men- 
tal and social activities also. 

The girl who ranked highest in social 
activities—484 minutes per day—ranked 
zero in religious and low in mental and 
physical activities. As the 24 hours in 
the day are not flexible, an excessive 
amount of time spent in one way tends to 
exclude maximum participation in other 
types of activity. It is, therefore, the 
more remarkable that in two groups the 
girls who included religious activities in 
their daily schedules also ranked above 
average in social, mental, and physical ac- 
tivities. 

SUMMARY 


A study of the schedules of 140 high 
school girls in different geographical, eco- 
nomic, and social enviroments yields the 
following information concerning their 
formal religious activities : 

1. Wide variation in the kind and 
amount of religious activity was found 
both among groups and among individ- 
uals within each group. This variation 
suggests the necessity for considering the 
religious activity of each girl individually 
with reference to the quality of the activ- 
ity, the rest of her schedule, her home, 
school, and neighborhood environments, 
her physical and mental capacity, and her 
previous achievement. 

2. Sixty-three per cent of these girls 
attended either church or Sunday school. 
This suggests the need for making church 
and Sunday school services contribute to 
the needs of this adolescent group. 

3. Seventy-one per cent took no part 
in church clubs or other weekday church 
programs. This suggests the need for a 
survey of the opportunities for recreation 
and education in the community and a de- 
termination of the part the church should 
play in the leisure program of the com- 
munity. 

4. Eighty-nine per cent of these girls 


reported no religious observances in the 
home. This suggests the need for discov- 
ering, if possible, the value to adolescents 
of family worship, discussion of religious 
questions, and group and individual read- 
ing of the Bible and other religious books. 

5. The differences in Sunday sched- 
ules of girls who attended church and 
those who did not, were insignificant. 
Studying, cleaning house, cooking, walk- 
ing, playing outdoor games, playing cards, 
attending the movies, entertaining and 
visiting friends and relatives, and recrea- 
tional reading were activities common to 
the schedules of girls who attended 
church or Sunday school and of those 
who did not. This variety of occupations 
suggests the need for an analysis of the 
values to a particular individual of vari- 
ous combinations of Sunday activities. 
The best way for a given girl to spend 
Sunday can only be determined by study- 
ing each individual case. 

6. The correlation between intelli- 
gence and time spent in formal religious 
activities was in two groups practically 
zero, and in the other group, +-0.24. This 
relationship suggests that the church ap- 
peals to girls of both superior and aver- 
age intelligence. At least we may expect 
to find bright and average girls in our 
church and Sunday school congregations. 

7. The correlation between time spent 
in social and time spent in religious activ- 
ities was in all cases negative. 

8. The correlations between the time 
spent in mental or in physical, and the 
time spent in religious activities, indicates 
no significant relationship between either 
of these activities. The girls who are 
active in church affairs may be expected 
to study much or little, and to engage in 
either a large or a small amount of physi- 
cal exercise. A study of the present for- 
mal religious activities of high school 
girls in different situations is psycholog- 
ically a desirable starting point for study- 
ing modifications of the activities in 
which they are already engaging. 





Orient and Occident: An Opinion Study* 


GoopwIiINn B. Watson 


HIS study represents a fair sample 

of what can be done within a few 
months’ time with a limited amount of 
money, toward an estimate of some pre- 
vailing attitudes among certain groups of 
American people. The technique to be 
used in such a problem must necessarily 
be capable of reaching large numbers. It 
must not demand an undue amount of 
time from each person. It must be ca- 
pable of objective tabulation and com- 
parative statements. It cannot be refined 
to the level of perfection which a longer 
period of study would permit. 

In April, 1927, four page question- 
naires were submitted to about 9,000 peo- 
ple, about 3,152 replies being received 
within the two week period allotted for 
returns which could be used in the study. 
The objectives were, particularly, (1) to 
stimulate thought and discussion on prob- 
lems involving the relation of the United 
States to China, Japan, and other por- 
tions of the Orient; (2) to discover pre- 
vailing points of view of certain groups, 
such as trade unions, women’s clubs, uni- 
versity classes, and the like, in various 
sections of the country; and (3) to see 
what the possibilities of the method 
might be. 

The questionnaire was made up of two 
types of item. The first type dealt pre- 
dominantly with quick feeling responses, 
typified by “Diplomats: 1. Practical; 2. 
Idealistic ; 3. Cause of war; 4. Real build- 
ers of peace; 5. Hard boiled; 6. Old and 
Timid.” The second type of item in- 
volved a judgment, to be marked abso- 
~ *This article is a summary of a _ ninety-two-page 
document submitted to the Research Committee of 
the American Group, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
June, 1927. Complete data are now on file at the 


office of the American Group, 129 East 52nd Street, 
New York City. 


lutely true, probably or partly true; in 
doubt, doubtful or open question; prob- 
ably or partly false; absolutely false. For 
example: “The United States should pro- 
tect its high standard of living by using 
its influence to keep Chinese tariffs low 
while keeping our own high.” Scattered 
among these judgment items were a num- 
ber of items designed to test information, 
such as: “China imports nearly all the 
iron she uses in building her railroads.” 
The technique by which the questions 
were developed may be outlined as fol- 
lows: 1. Preliminary formulation of pos- 
sible items by S. M. Keeny and the 
writer. 2. Submission of this list to 
about a dozen Americans and Orientals 
for selections and additions. 3. Sending 
the resulting three hundred items to 
twenty extraordinarily competent judges 
to criticize, rephrase, and suggest others. 
4. Selection of the hundred best items on 
the basis of (a) frequency of choice by 
judges; (b) statement containing a single 
idea; (c) unambiguous; (d) in language 
which the ordinary man will use; (e) due 
consideration for preserving a balance of 
items among the different countries con- 
cerned, the different issues which might 
be considered, and the radical and con- 
servative positions. Frequently the 
phrasing which seemed most accurate to 
an expert student of international affairs 
was baffling, confusing, and subject to 
many interpretations by thd ordinary 
adult for whom the test was planned. 5. 
The length of the test was fixed by a 
judgment that it must not exceed the 
limits of a four page folder. The test 
was arranged in two parts, the first tak- 
ing about fifteen minutes to answer, the 
second taking about thirty minutes. It 
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was thought that in some luncheon groups 
and the like, it might be possible to get 
consideration for fifteen minutes, whereas 
the total document could not be used. Ac- 
tually, practically all of the returns in- 
volved the complete series of statements. 

The method of distribution made use 
of national agencies such as the Foreign 
Policy Association, Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, trade unions, the Grange, 
and so on, and many local groups such as 
universities, prisons, Epworth Leagues, 
Luncheon Clubs, et cetera. The principal 
error in this distribution was that a very 
high percentage of return) was secured 
from university classes, and a very low 
percentage of return from rural groups. 
In future studies it would seem wise to 
start with the most difficult groups to 
obtain. Sixty per cent of the answers re- 
ceived represent students and teachers. 
The geographical distribution was fairly 
satisfactory, the South being slightly less 
well represented than the other sections 
of the country. 

By way of improving the instrument, 
all criticisms and objections received 
were studied. These represent less than 
one per cent of the total number of 
blanks, the most frequent comments being 
“unable to answer” (10 times) ; “dislike 
of such instruments” (4 times) ; “none of 
the suggested answers fit my idea” (3 


times) ; “some of my answers need quali- 
fication” (3 times); “too much work” 
(twice). 


Results were tabulated in two ways. 
The first represented the specific percent 
within each group making each possible 
answer to each question. The results com- 
prise an 84 page table, not printed in the 
report. The following quotations from 
the report illustrate interpretations based 
upon this method: 

“Major questions of difference between the 
United States and Oriental countries should 
be considered in conferences where represent- 
atives of all the countries concerned in the 


decision meet on an equal footing.” 
All groups, without exception, showed gen- 


eral favor toward this policy. In one univer- 
sity class of students of the group thinking 
process, the vote was 100 per cent “Absolutely 
True.” In other cases also, the votes for the 
“Probably False” and “Absolutely False” posi- 
tion were negligible, in no case amounting to 
one-third of the group. It seems probable that, 
differ as they may and do upon other questions, 
business men, club women, members of labor 
unions, students and teachers, Negroes and 
Whites, Protestants and Catholics, Californians 
and New Yorkers, are likely to support an at- 
tempt to solve major differences between the 
United States and the Orient by conferences on 
a basis of equality. 





“Japan’s attitude in her relation with the 
United States in the last five years has been 
finer than our attitude toward her.” 

While this statement lacks a desirable pre- 
cision, it presumably calls forth from the gen- 
eral reader a clear cut attitude. Do we stand 
lower in the scale than does Japan? Some- 
times this sort of crude comparison of behavior 
gets at a very significant “mind set” on the 
part of the uncritical reader. With a repetition 
of the note of caution about generalization, it 
is of interest to note that the median response 
for seventy-four groups was: 


Absolutely true..34% Probably false... 6% 
Probably true...22% Absolutely false.. 9% 
Dowbifal . .....% 22% Omitted ........ 7% 


In only seven groups of the seventy-four was 
there a larger proportion on the “false” than 
on the “true” side of the balance. In nine 
groups, including the students residing at In- 
ternational House, Columbia University, some 
graduate students of International Relations at 
Clark University, some students from Syracuse 
University, a graduate class in sociology at the 
University of Chicago, a number of school 
teachers, a group of housewives resident in 
California, a group of missionaries, some Ne- 
groes who are members of the New York 
‘Urban League, and a young people’s society 
in a Methodist church at Waterloo, Iowa, there 
was not a single vote on the “false” side of 
the issue. 





For further illustration of the results, the 
responses given to the word “Japanese” may 
be examined. In order to tap all ranges of 
viewpoint, some unfavorable, as well as fav- 
orable, suggestions were made. The directions 
asked for a quick, unreasoned, feeling response. 
In 92% of the groups, the ‘largest vote was 
for “alert and progressive.’ ? 4% gave a plurality 
to “untrustworthy.” 3% to “politically ambi- 
tious,” and 1% to “courteous.” Several groups 
exceeded even the American members of the 
Institute in the proportion voting for “alert 
and progressive,” among them some California 
housewives (80%), the Clark University Stu- 
dents International Relations (78%), and the 
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Negro Y. W. C. A. of Dallas, Texas (78%). 
The idea that the Japanese are untrustworthy 
is expressed most noticeably by some sixty-nine 
students from South Dakota (47%), and 
eighty-one from the Michigan State College 


(44%). In thirteen groups, no one voted for 
that alternative. The alternative “conceited” 
was a “dud.” Nowhere, with the possible 


exception of the conservative gentlemen now 
confined in Chicago’s jail (The Bridewell, 
18%), was there any tendency to make this 
response. Ninety-seven trade unionists in Cali- 
fornia did vote 11% for this option, but that 
must be balanced against the 31% who voted 
for “alert and progressive.” 





Another item of special interest may be Part 
B, Question 6, “The American missionary en- 
terprise has, on the whole, done China more 
harm than good.” Among the American mem- 
bers of the Institute, 50% vote this to be 
“absolutely false”; 23% report it as “probably 
false”; 5% say it is “doubtful”; 14% answer 
that it is “probably true,” while 9% vote it 
“absolutely true.” Among the other groups 
there is great variation. 92% of the mission- 
aries vote “absolutely false,” while 34% of 
twenty-nine clothing workers in Ohio and 33 
of eighteen New York Urban League members 
(colored) choose “Absolutely true.” 

“We should be willing to let American 
investments in China be lost rather than be 
drawn into armed conflict with China.” 

59% of the delegates vote “absolutely true,” 
with an additional 18% voting “probably true.” 
This is clearly not extreme in comparison with 
the other groups. The average for all of the 
seventy-four groups reported is 48% “abso- 
lutely true,” with an additional 16% “probably 
true.” Only 12% of the groups, on the aver- 
age, mark the statement “absolutely false.” It 
is of particular interest to note the opinions in 
the two most significant groups of business 
men studied: Chicago business men 28% “ab- 
solutely true,” 25% “probably true,” and 25% 
“doubtful”; and a California business group, 
59% “absolutely true,” 10% “probably true,” 
and 7% “doubtful.” In all there were only 
eleven groups in which there was a majority 
vote for the “false” side of the issue. The 
most meagre support for this anti-imperalistic 
position came from some students in South 
Dakota (33%) and a class in naval science in 
the University of Washington (40%). 





One final sample of the opinion records avail- 
able in the complete tabulation will be pre- 
sented. It concerns a possible “next step” in 
relations between Orient and Occident. In sec- 
tion D, question 49 proposed that “Oriental 
history should be at least an elective in high 
school, on a par with our present ‘Ancient’ 
and ‘Medieval’ history courses.” This found 
widespread response in the “absolutely true” 
column as is indicated in Table VI. A Meth- 
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odist church at Waterloo, Iowa, ties with a 
City College (New York) group, each regis- 
tering an 88% agreement on that point. The 
only substantial disagreement was recorded by 
some South Dakota students, some California 
high school students, and some students at the 
University of Wisconsin. In general, it would 
appear that two-thirds of the population ex- 
amined would favor such a proposal. 

In reporting these and further analyses of 
the vote, it can hardly be too often reiterated 
that the groups are small and selected. Great 
care should be taken against applying generali- 
zations to entire schools, cities, or sections of 
the population. For such generalisations these 
tables give no warrant. 

Important as these detailed studies may 
be for students of the question, it was 
felt necessary to present in some more 
graphic and general form a rough sum- 
mary of the position of each major group. 
For this purpose profiles were con- 
structed. The composite profile with ref- 
erence to the Chinese, for example, took 
account of all items in which it was pos- 
sible to express either a favorable or an 
unfavorable attitude toward the Chinese. 
Of this total number of opportunities the 
percent expressing a favorable attitude 
was diagrammed to the right of a central 
base line; the percent showing an unfa- 
vorable attitude was measured to the left 
of this base line. In this profile, neutral, 
indifferent, or doubtful responses were 
not included. The results are shown in 
the table on the page opposite. 

Some notion of the sense in which the 
composite profile, showing the attitudes 
of all three thousand persons toward 
China, Japan, etc., should be interpreted 
may be gained from the following table. 
Those groups listed as typical represent 
the sort of persons most resembled by the 
average citizen who is included in this 
study. The study clearly is not weighted 
toward the point of view of any of the 
groups listed as atypical. It is not a study 
of select groups resembling missionaries, 
business men, students trained in social 
affairs, labor union members, or the like. 
It centers about the opinions of persons 
not identified with any particular point of 
view or interests—high school students, 
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for example, in Wisconsin, California, 


and Maryland. 


WHAT IS THE TOTAL GROUP OPINION 
LIKE? 
Typical 

(Average deviation of their profile from the 

profile of all 3,000 replies, less than 5%.) 

1. 24 men and women, no single group, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 

2. 47 men and women, no single group, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 

3. 26 high school students, Cumberland, Wis- 
consin and Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

4, 85 Students, Franklin and Marshall College, 
Pennsylvania. 

. 146 students, University of Oregon. 

. 92 Freshmen, Stanford University, Califor- 
nia. 

. 41 students, Colorado Agricultural College. 

. 15 Negro young women, New Orleans. 

2 Epworth Leaguers, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Atypical 

(Average deviation of their profile from the 

— of all 3,000 replies, greater than 10%.) 

1. 26 missionaries returned from foreign serv- 
ice. 

. 30 inmates, the Bridewell Chicago city jail. 

. 30 graduate students of sociology, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

. 57 leading business men of Chicago. 

. 69 students, University of South Dakota. 

57 students of international affairs, City 

College, New York City. 

. 97 members of labor unions in California. 


It is not possible here to reproduce the 
more graphic comparisons of group with 
group which the profiles themselves show. 
The following quotation suggests some of 
the outstanding results : 
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“Inspection of the profiles indicates that the 
students made extreme scores at two points, the 
favorable attitude toward foreign missions, and 
the sense of the need for birth control in the 
Orient. 

“The business men were remarkable for this 
opposition to independence in the Philippines, 
their lack of interest in anti-imperialistic state- 
ments, and their opposition to the Soviet. 

“The employed group, representing salesmen, 
clerks, stenographers, etc., fall within the cen- 
tral zone of the group on every issue. 

“The Labor Groups showed an unusual num- 
ber of objections to the Chinese, a high degree 
of interest in Chinese nationalism, the largest 
amount of opposition to the Japanese, the 
strongest expression of the desire to make the 
Philippine Islands independent, the greatest op- 
position to foreign missions, the least antag- 
onism to the Soviet, and a somewhat lower 
information score on the fact items involved. 

“The Women’s Clubs and housewives showed 
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a small amount of objection and a large amount 
of favor for the Chinese, little objection to 
Chinese nationalism, or to the Japanese. 

“The high school students include some who 
showed the most marked objection to Chinese 
nationalism (although this objection did not 
surpass the degree of favor which some of 
them accorded it), and a low degree of interest 
in Philippine Independence or the Soviet and 
few objections to birth control in the Orient. 

“The school teachers were outstanding pri- 
marily in their favor for Japan, their favor for 
the Soviet, and their degree of information.” 

The reliability of each profile mean was 
determined in terms of its standard devia- 
tion, although it was recognized that some 
groups were small and did not represent 
a normal distribution. In the student 
groups the standard deviations of the 
mean of the profiles were smaller than 
1%. For the business men a mean of 
56% of all possible opportunities to ex- 
press a favorable attitude toward the Chi- 
nese would fluctuate somewhat with 
larger samplings, but it would seem prac- 
tically certain that it would not fall below 
52% or rise above 60%. The labor 
groups with an infinite sampling might 
show a mean percent of opportunities fa- 
vorable to the Chinese as low as 38% or 
as high as 48%. In the entire 2,797 here 
reported there is practical certainty that 
there would not be a variation of 1% if 
additional replies numbering hundreds of 
thousands had been collected in the same 
manner used for this sampling. 

Aside from the reported items of 
viewpoint, endeavor was made to study 
the significance of (1) geographical dif- 
ferences, (2) economic differences, (3° 
magazines read, (4) having Oriental ac- 
quaintances, (5) having traveled abroad 
(6) being well informed. The following 
quotations from the report summarize the 
findings on these matters: 

(1)Geographical. “Table XI shows the dif- 
ference between college students of the East, 
South, Middle West, and Pacific States. The 
difference seems almost negligible. In their at- 
titudes towards Japan and its aspirations the 
students from the Pacific and those from the 
Middle West are indistinguishable. The east- 


ern students are consistently more liberal, due 
in part to the inclusion of such markedly atyp- 
ical groups as a Teachers’ College class in 
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educational sociology, and the American stu- 
dents at International House. Table XIII shows 
geographical differences among business and 
professional men. California business men are 
not clearly different from those of the East. 
There seems, however, to be a general tendency 
for the middle western business man to be less 
well informed, more conservative regarding in- 
ternational relations, and more interested in 
foreign missions. Table XIV analyzes the 
group of employees (not laborers) by geo- 
graphical areas. The southern group is dis- 
tinguished by its interest in foreign missions, 
and, to a lesser extent, by its advocacy of birth 
control for the Orient.” 

(2) Economic. “Table XV _ suggests that 
economic differences are much more important 
than are geographical ones. California labor 
is more like Ohio labor than it is like the busi- 
ness men of California. Table XVI shows the 
concomitants of certain religious differences. 
The group of religious leaders studied was not 
located at any one point, nor, in the case of 
the Protestants, representative of any one 
school of thought. Apparently the Roman 
Catholic clergy in this group were consistently 
more conservative upon all issues except in 
their desire for Philippine independence. The 
religious workers of Protestant churches were 
always more liberal than the Methodist young 
people.” 

The following figures are graphically 
portrayed in Table XV: 
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Favorable to Chinese.... 58 39 73 59 
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Favorable to Japanese..... 45 32 56 45 
Favorable to Philippine 

Independence ......... 4 50 43 36 
Opposed to Imperialism.. 52 41 57 48 
Favorable to Foreign Mis- 

PE rr rrr 43 58 59 58 
Favorable to Birth Control 
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Favorable to Soviet Gov- 

ernment ....... fo cccce 34 21, 34 32 
Information Score ...... 33 25 26 30 


(3) Reading. “Three factors have been stud- 
ied by cross classification within groups. Table 
XX indicates that in the three groups studied, 
those who read certain liberal magazines (The 
Nation, The New Republic, The Forum, The 
Survey and The World Tomorrow) differ from 
the readers of popular magazines (The Satur- 
day Evening Post, The American Magazine, 
The Literary Digest, The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Good Housekeeping) by being more favor- 
able to Chinese nationalism, to the Japanese, 
to Philippine independence, to Anti-imperialism, 
and to the Soviet. 

“In Table XXIV is shown the correlation 
(by a rank method) between the amount of 


reading and each of the general attitudes 
summarized, and between the liberal ratio 
and each of the summarized attitudes. 
It appears that groups representing the most 
reading within these ten magazines are most 
likely to be favorable to the Soviet and to 
Chinese nationalism. The type of magazine 
(whether liberal or popular) seems to have the 
largest influence upon attitudes toward Japan. 
These correlations are superficial and must be 
interpreted in the light of other knowledge. 
For example, it appears that the more likely 
a group is to read liberal magazines, the less 
likely it is to favor birth control in the Orient, 
or foreign missions. The reason for this lies, 
in all probability, in the fact that the student 
groups and Epworth League assemblies are 
strong advocates of both birth control and of 
foreign missions, but do comparatively little 
reading in the liberal magazines. Further, the 
Roman Catholic graduate students, represent- 
ing a considerable amount of reading in liberal 
magazines, were unanimously opposed to the 
birth control proposal for regulation of Ori- 
ental population. It is probably better, there- 
fore, to analyze distributions within any given 
group rather than to follow further this method 
of inter-group correlations.” 

(4) Friends. “Table XXI reports the dif- 
ferences in six groups between those who have 
Oriental friends, and those who report no 
friends and not more than one acquaintance. 
The Michigan group is a little irregular, but 
the tendency is fairly clear for those with 
Oriental friends to be more favorable to the 
Chinese, more interested in Chinese nationalism, 
more favorable to the Japanese, to Philippine 
independence, more opposed to imperialism, less 
interested in missions, and better informed on 
the Orient.” 

(5) Travel. “The next factor studied, the 
effect of having traveled abroad, is reported in 
Table XXIII. Here the differences are much 
less certain. Perhaps those who have traveled 
are less interested in Philippine independence, 
and in birth control for the Orient. It is 
probable that the travelers are better informed. 
It may be that some of the differences should 
be accounted for in other ways, such, for ex- 
ample, as libraries at home. Effects might have 
been clearer had the numbers responding been 
adequate to permit study of those who have 
traveled in the Orient. The many conditions 
of European travel, including have been born 
abroad, introduce a wide variety of meanings 
into ‘travel.’” 

(6) Information. “The question of relation- 
ship between information, as represented by the 
score on the fact items of the test and the 
group attitude, was studied through some thirty 
groups and the results are presented in Table 
XXV. It indicates that the groups which were 
best informed were most likely to have a favor- 
able attitude toward the Japanese and toward 
Chinese nationalism; whereas, there was some 
tendency to have an attitude of opposition 
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toward foreign missions. Only one correla- 
tion in these tables is over .80, that is, the 
correlation between the average information 
possessed by a group, and the extent of its 
favorable attitude toward Japan.” 

From the point of view of the writer 
the most apparent limitations of the study 
are: 

1. Groups are relatively small. This, 
however, is not particularly serious if 
they are fair samples of the groups being 
studied. Most of the groups are large 
enough for the error of sampling to be 
small in comparison with the difference 
in percent between the favorable and un- 
favorable responses. 

2. Much more important is the error 
that is involved in a selected group. It 
seems fairly obvious that the 131 Wom- 
en’s Club members who were approached 
by this study and took the pains to an- 
swer it, are by virtue of both of these 
facts not fair samples of American club 
women. Somehow they must have had 
more connection with, or interest in, 
problems of foreign relations than the 
average woman has. In the student 
groups the problem of sampling is not so 
serious. Most of them were defenseless. 
They had to take the test whether they 
felt like it or not. It would greatly improve 
such a study if groups could be se- 
lected by lot, and sufficient pressure ap- 
plied to get a response from every mem- 
ber of the group being tested. It seems 
to the writer sound, that people might 
well be paid for cooperating to the extent 
of answering selected questionnaires. 

3. The questionnaire items do not 
represent a real situation. It is possible 
that a man might vote here in favor of 
limitation of Japanese immigration, and 
at an actual election vote in the opposite 
direction. Certainly it is true that he 


might speak respectfully of Chinese na- 
tionalism, and act in a very patronizing 
fashion toward his laundryman. The 
test should therefore never be interpreted 
as a measure of an individual’s tendency 
to smile, shake hands, or otherwise be 
agreeable in immediate personal relation- 
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ships. Except, however, for those points 
at which an individual feels a sense of 
guilt or shame about owning up to any 
point of view, it is probable that the 
agreement between his vote at an election 
and his vote on these questionnaires 
would coincide very accurately. The situ- 
ations are almost identical. A particular 
proposal is presented for a pencil and pa- 
per answer. No name is signed, and the 
purpose of the poll is very much like the 
purpose of any national referendum. 
Probably a few deceptions in one direc- 
tion for reasons peculiarly personal, will, 
in a large population, be balanced by an 
equal number in the opposite direction. 

4. It must be remembered that when 
several people check the same answer, 
they are not indicating exact agreement, 
but only that they tend to prefer that sug- 
gested answer to any of the others offered. 
Each individual doubtless puts his own 
slant on the words. That, of course, is 
true with every form of oral and written 
testimony. Where cross-examination is 
possible, such errors are less likely to go 
undiscovered. 

5. The haste with which the study was 
made led to the use of groups as units in 
the correlation of factors. It would be 
much more defensible to study correla- 
tion of possible causal factors within each 
large homogeneous group, using the in- 
dividual as a unit. These data are still 
available and await sufficient funds to 
carry through the correlations. 

6. The basic matter being studied— 
personal attitudes—is not constant. Opin- 
ions shift, sometimes in waves, and it may 
be that the attitude of California labor 
organizations now is significantly differ- 
ent from the attitudes of California labor 
organizations in April, 1927. The force 
of this fact, that we are dealing with 
shifting sands, seems to be in the direc- 
tion, not of less, but of more measure- 
ment. The laws that govern the winds 
and tides of public opinion may in part 
be deduced from careful mapping of the 
status at many times and places. 
































The Behavior Sequence of a Dying Church 


SAMUEL C. KINCHELOE’ 


T HE FOLLOWING case study of a 
dying church is presented for the 
purpose of describing the processes which 
go on as a church fails in its effort to 
survive, and also to indicate a methodo- 
logical procedure in the study of 
churches. 

In the city of Chicago proper there is a 
great area of receding white Protestants 
where the major reactions of churches 
are those of moving, federating, “‘insti- 
tutionalizing,” turning to elementary re- 
ligious practices, and dying. Statistical 
studies indicate that the peak of Protes- 
tant occupation for the area in which the 
Monroe Park Church? is located was in 
1895, and that there has been a gradual 
decline in Protestant strength since that 
time. On the west side of Chicago it is 
necessary to go well out toward the sub- 
urbs to find many churches which are 
growing. 


CoMMUNITY BACKGROUND 


Monroe Park Church is located on 
what might be called the rear guard of 
white American Protestantism on the 
west side of Chicago. The community 
is deteriorating and is spoken of as dirty 
and dilapidated. Mixed indiscriminately 
on every street are ancient two story 
frame houses with long flights of steps 
leading up to the front doors, squat 
frame cottages, houses built of part brick 
and part wood, and old two family brick 
flats, all in various states of disrepair. 
The streets are dirty, junk is piled on 





1. This is one of a number of cases from a study 
on the church in the changing community. The au- 
thor is indebted to Paul R. Griffith, George E. Bot- 
tomley, Leslie L. Beaver, Guy L. Scuitema, and 
Donald Stewart for valuable assistance. 


2. This is not the real name of.the church. 


vacant lots, and uninviting stores are 
found here and there. Numerous mangy, 
unkempt dogs run the streets. The one 
word which characterizes the community 
is that it is “nondescript.” Hollanders, 
Poles, and Negroes live side by side. In 
recent years more and more of the white 
population has been moving out of the 
community, and the Negroes have been 
moving in in large numbers. 
A community worker says: 


“The homes in the community are not mod- 
ern. A large percentage of them do not have 
electric lights and in some instances the ten- 
ants use coaloil lamps. A furnace is a thing 
to be marveled at, and bath tubs and hot water 
tanks only a select few possess. There are no 
screens in the summer time, hence flies and 
mosquitoes are free to torture the people. The 
streets are dirty and garbage is dumped in 
alleys and allowed to accumulate. The homes 
in which the Hollanders live have been kept 
in good repair, the ones occupied by the Polish 
are fairly clean inside but seldom if ever 
painted outside. Those buildings occupied by 
the Negro are typical, being those in which no 
one else would live, especially since they have 
once been occupied by the Negro. In some in- 
stances I have known lower class whites to 
live in the same building with the Negro, but 
that is not the ordinary thing. There are no 
large stores in the community, but the ordi- 
nary variety store where one may buy any- 
thing from safety pins to bologna predomi- 
nates.” 


The community is a gang area, and 
the delinquency rate is high. The gen- 
eral area in which the church is located 
has a low percentage of home ownership, 
but a high one of family disorganization. 

The old church building is at present 
being used as a bottle works and the con- 
gregation is meeting in a rented hall. The 
dingy, barn like brick structure standing 
flush with the sidewalk could never have 
been noted for its beauty, but in the 
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olden days it could have prided itself on 
being neat and well taken care of. Old 
age and neglect have done their work, 
and the building appears forlorn and de- 
serted. A block and a half further down 
the street, we find all who remain of the 
membership of the church, meeting in a 
one room store building. In the small 
room are a number of chairs, two pianos, 
a pulpit, a desk, and two old sheet iron 
stoves. With these articles comprising 
all of its worldly belongings, and with 
49 active members on its roll, we have 
the Monroe Park Church of today.* 


EFFoRTS AT ADAPTATION 


The history of the church given be- 
low was prepared by a participating ob- 
server. It reveals how the church sought 
by various means to maintain itself in 
the changing community.* 

The church began as a mission. It 
came to have a large Sunday school and 
at one time the church was “filled to over- 
flowing.” Evangelistic zeal led gospel 
teams of church members to go out over 
the city. The Scotch could not keep their 
own children in the church but won the 
German children of the community. The 
church sought to win the Bohemians to 
the south by supplying a Bohemian pas- 
tor. A large number of Yiddish New 
Testaments were bought and the church 
sought to win the Jews. A semi-social- 
istic work was tried. Boys’ clubs were 
organized. 

“The Monroe Park Church was first started 
as a mission by the Third Church some fifty 
or sixty years ago in what was then rapidly 
becoming a home for people working in the 
stock yards, lumber yards, and factories to the 
south. To the west and northwest the well- 
to-do people of the time lived. The neighbor- 
hood was largely populated by German and 
Irish immigrants with a goodly sprinkling of 
native stock. The main street of the ’80’s and 


’90’s was Blue Island Avenue. There large re- 
tail stores lined both sides of the street almost 





®8This was in the spring of 1927. 

‘This document reveals the value of the data pre- 
pared by members of the congregation. 
ument becomes objective material in that different 
workers may check upon it and interpret it. 


Such a doc- 
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its entire length from Harrison Street to 21st 
Street, drawing a very lucrative trade from 
the hinterland of thrifty citizens. With the 
passing of the years Ashland Avenue became 
a very substantial thoroughfare, lined with 
beautiful homes of well-to-do business and 
professional men, and there finally the Monroe 
Park Church under the name of Ogden 
Church found its permanent abode. The 
neighborhood had several good strong Ger- 
man Protestant churches, a large Catholic 
church that once boasted of having 25,000 com- 
municants, and several English speaking 
Protestant churches. 

“The Monroe Park Church was always a 
small church and of no great wealth, for as 
the local people prospered they rapidly left 
the community to move to other parts of the 
city. My earliest recollection of any value was 
during the pastorate of Reverend Harry Far- 
well in the ’90’s. Farwell was a quiet kindly 
man who did his work without flourish, but 
with sincerity, and did it well. The church’s 
great work was among the young people. It 
had a large Sunday school and young people’s 
work, and the substantial element in the 
church came from the north on Ashland 
Boulevard and from the west, the children of 
the poorer people coming from the east and 
southeast. 

“The church even at this time could not 
meet its budget but had to be helped with 
grants from the denomination. In the late 80’s 
the church called to its pastorate A. E. Parker, 
a new front was built on the old building, and 
the work flourished. The church was at its 
zenith of power in the community. A very 
large Sunday school and young people’s society 
were taking care of the junior end of the field 
and Parker, who was a man of magnetic per- 
sonality, filled the church to overflowing with 
his preaching, which was somewhat emotional 
and evangelistic. In the height of his work a 
scandal broke out which almost ruined the 
church and gave it a blow that was well nigh 
mortal, and it never after recovered its former 
place. 

“The church then called A. F. Quinlan in 
the early 1900’s. Quinlan was a man of en- 
tirely different temperament from Parker, be- 
ing a scholarly man of no mean ability. New 
difficulties arose, the Jewish invasion was com- 
mencing and Gentiles commenced to leave the 
field in increasing numbers as the years passed 
by. Several of the men who remained from the 
Parker regime started out visiting other 
churches to hold evangelistic revival meetings, 
not being content with their immediate field, 
which perhaps needed their efforts more than 
any other, and this hurt and hampered the 
work. 

“Through all of the years that I can recollect 
the church had quite a percent of Scotch, and 
be it said to their credit they were ever loyal, 
several families remaining with the church un- 
til their death, and supporting it even after 
leaving the community (both financially and 






































with their presence at the service). They 
really developed the church out of the virgin 
prairie. I can’t understand why it was they 
could never interest their children in the 
church. The old folks were loyal to death, 
but the children turned away. The church 
then began to reach the children of the Ger- 
man immigrants in the community, and a 
number of these young Germans joined the 
church and became active in it. The Luther- 
ans were never reached this way; only the 
German Evangelicals. 

“During the Quinlan era, our city society 
was urged to do something for the Bohemians 
to our south. We had built up a very good 
work among them. We had a service in their 
native tongue by a Bohemian pastor, but we 
never could convince the Home Mission Board 
of the value of this work, and the Bohemians 
finally took the matter into their own hands 
and rented a hall further south and went along 
independently. In the interval the Jews were 
coming in thicker and thicker, but the church 

held on resolutely, and continued to do a large 
work among the children and young people. 
The young people as they married moved from 
the community and went to church elsewhere. 

‘During Quinlan’s ministry the work was 
carried on in a sound conservative way. It 
did not have large numbers in the adult mem- 
bership, but it had good, sound, hard thinking 
people, no rich among them, but a loyalty that 
was admirable. 

“After Quinlan’s departure around 1910 the 
church had several ministers who came and 
went after short intervals. About 1910 we 
experimented with a Jewish work.’ We held 
a night school to teach the immigrants Eng- 
lish, reading, and writing. The Jews took to 
this very eagerly and we had a very large 
enrollment in this work, but we could make 
absolutely no religious impression on them. 
This was finally abandoned. 

“A young man full of vigor by the name 
of Holmes was then called to the pastorate 
and he tried a semi-socialistic work among 
the foreigners in our neighborhood. He had 
a forum where they might come and debate 
their ideas and theories on religion and social- 
ism. This was also a failure. He, however, 
developed a boys’ club that did very good 
work and lasted for some time and helped 
to build up the Sunday school. During all 
of this time the church had only furnished 
two students to the ministry, one of whom 
stuck it out and is still a missionary in India. 
The other got into trouble and finally ended 
up in an Episcopal church.” 


From interviews it was learned that 
the church came under the direction of 
the local Missionary Board about 1904.° 





number of Yiddish New Testaments were 

Seam 4 one of the cabinets of the church (1926). 
6. Figures have been supplied by the Mission Board 
back to 1920 only. 
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A number of supply pastors, or student 
pastors, who remained only a year or 
two, furnished the church with its lead- 
ership. This transient line of inexperi- 
enced student pastors—13 in 26 years— 
did not help the church situation. Con- 
structive work lasting over a number of 
years was impossible. During these years 
there was an average attendance at Sun- 
day morning services of from 25 to 35, 
though sometimes running up as high as 
50 or 60. Things seemed hopeless, and 
in 1910 the pastor said “let the old cat 
die.” This attitude made the lay leaders 
of the church angry, and they got busy 
and kept the church running along as 
before. So far there had been no de- 
parture from the conventional church 
program. 

The real break came during the pas- 
torate of Reverend William Smithson, 
between 1919 and 1924. Reports indi- 
cate that at first everything went well. 
The church took on new life, and the 
Missionary Board said many encourag- 
ing things about the church. While the 
conventional program was not disturbed, 
the pastor saw the need of other activi- 
ties, and organized a work for boys. The 
church was redecorated and repaired, and 
a chapel was added. In the report for 
the following year the pastor is hopeful, 
and launches out on a new program of 
activity. He says in his report:? 

“The officers of the church have caught the 
vision of community service and during this 
year we pass from the conventional type of 
church to one serving the community. An en- 
larged program is to be installed and from a 
scattered membership in various parts of the 


city, we shall have an intensified program for 
the community at its doors.” 


It is evident that the church had at 
last awakened to the fact that it was dy- 
ing, and that unless some radical change 
was made the church would soon come 
to an end. They were stirred out of 
their self complacency and rallied around 
7. The annual reports of pastors, even though fa- 


vorable, often reveal problems through which the 
church is going. 
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the idea of a community program. Here 
was a way of justifying their existence. 

The following year the report was less 
optimistic. The church was running up 
against problems in its new undertaking. 
The pastor says in his report: _ 

“Other Protestant churches being unable 
to finance themselves have struck their colors 
and surrendered, but—‘Our Flag is still there.’ 
The wonderfully efficient organization known 
as our Home Mission Board has made it pos- 
sible for us to survive.” 

The third annual report has lost all of 
the optimism of the former reports, and 
muuch space is given to the difficulty of 
the field and to the fact that other near- 
by churches are failing. It ends with 
the statement that 
“The Monroe Park Church may be facing the 
test, but its members bravely go to the battle 
singing as it pours out its money and the 
lives of its volunteer workers.” 

Things were not going very well, and 
the members of the congregation were 
dissatisfied. Failure stared them in the 
face, and they began to assess the blame 
for their misfortune. They accused the 
Reverend Smithson of having “no push” 
and said he didn’t get things done, and 
asked him to resign. The church offi- 
cials upheld Mr. Smithson, but the con- 
gregation won out, and the pastor and 
one of the officials resigned. 

At the close of this quarrel things were 
in bad shape, and it is very likely that 
within a year or so the church would 
have died a natural death had the Mis- 
sion Board, which had been supporting 
the church, not decided that it should be 
closed. As they held a deed to the build- 
ing because of having supported it for 
many years, they sold it to another con- 
gregation. This order to close and this 
selling of the building over their heads 
made the members of the church angry. 
They gathered together and resolved that 
the church should not be closed. All of 
their sentiment for the old church was 
aroused, and they pulled themselves out 


of the slump they had been in and went 
to work. 

They rented the building from the 
group that bought it, and by interesting 
several men of the denomination in their 
case, they finally got the denomination 
to agree either to pay their rent in the 
present building, or to furnish them an 
adequate place in which to meet. The 
rent was therefore paid, but all other 
financial support was shut off. The con- 
gregation, through the Mission Board, 
secured a preacher and paid his salary 
out of their own pockets. Therefore, 
during the last three years, Monroe Park 
Church, aside from its rent, has been sup- 
porting itself and has kept a full time 
pastor for the first time in many years. 

Enthusiasm was in evidence every- 
where. The church realized that it was 
fighting for its life, and that if it was to 
secure recognition of the Mission Board 
it must prove itself worthy. A large 
number of the leaders of the church, and 
a good proportion of the members, live 
many miles to the west and north. The 
community, which had at one time been 
American (Scotch), had become first 
Jewish and then a mixture of Lithuani- 
ans, Greeks, Italians, Irish, Negroes, and 
a large colony of Hollanders. An active 
program of community service seemed 
to be the only door open to the church. 
Money was not available for extensive 
institutional work, though that was the 
thing desired, and the thing looked for- 
ward to as an ultimate end. Simple 
community work of the non-equipment 
kind was the only recourse. 

Experience soon showed that it was 
impossible to do a large adult work in 
the community. There were very few 
American Protestant adults living in the 
community and it was impossible to reach 
the Catholics. Under the circumstances 
the church could do nothing but develop 
a children’s work. The children were 
of various nationalities and religions— 
many of them children of Dutch parents, 
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attending the Holland church in the 
morning and the Monroe Park Church 
in the evening. Many others were Poles 
and came from Catholic homes, while 
others came from homes where there 
was little religious life. As a result, 
there was always a question as to the 
value of the work being done and as to 
whether or not it was a duplication of 
work carried on by other churches. 


THE CHURCH PROGRAM 
The program in the spring of 1927 
was as follows: 
Sunday 


Sunday school. 

Morning church service. 
Girls’ reading room open. 
Girls’ junior church. 
Boys’ junior church. 
Evening Church Service. 


Tuesday 

Boys’ and girls’ clubs. 
Wednesday 

Senior Christian Endeavor. 


9:30 
10:30 
3:30-4:30 
4:30 
6:30 
8:00 


3:00 


7:45 
Besides these regular weekly services 
there were occasional socials, ladies’ aid 
meetings, meetings of the officers of the 
church, and a daily vacation Bible school 
during the summer.*® 
At the Sunday school hour the small 
store building of Monroe Park Church 
is filled to overflowing. Often times late 
comers have great difficulty in finding 
seats. The pupils assemble in their 
classes in small circles scattered over the 
room and all of them face the piano for 
the opening exercises. Songs are sung, 
announcements are given, and the super- 
intendent often calls upon those present 
to recite the golden text or to tell what 
the lesson was about last Sunday. There 
is a very fine response to these question- 
ings and many of the youngsters are well 
taught. 
After the opening exercises the teach- 





8. An accurate description of the activities of the 
church from time to time, especially when changes 
were introduced gives us something of a motion pic- 
ture conception of what happened. At this time the 
services were extremely informal and lacking in ritual. 
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ers take charge of the various classes. 
On this particular Sunday there was a 
total of a hundred and thirty-two pres- 
ent, ranging in age from infants to the 
very aged. There was a class of fifteen 
adults taught by Miss Snyder; there was 
a young men’s class of twelve; there was 
a young ladies’ class of eight. The re- 
mainder were children of various ages 
with a large group of kindergartners. 
The children in Sunday school appeared 
to be a different group from the junior 
church membership. These children in 
Sunday school are much better behaved 
than the junior church children and the 
teachers keep very good order. There 
are thirteen teachers in the Sunday 
school, four of whom are students from 
a Bible Training School in the city. 
Practically all the teachers in the Sunday 
school follow the regular lesson leaf 
closely and are very orthodox in their 
teaching. The adult class is more dis- 
posed to argument and it usually results 
in the teacher doing very little talking and 
three or four of the male members of 
the group having an impromptu debate. 

The morning church service® follows 
immediately after Sunday school. On an 
average, twenty or thirty adults and 
forty or fifty children assemble for this 
service. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing 
about it is its informality. At the open- 
ing of the service the pastor looks over 
his congregation, picks out about fifteen 
of the most likely looking ones, and thus 
forms the choir for the morning service. 
This impromptu choir whispers together, 
selects several numbers, and when the 
pastor announces that the choir will “ren- 
der” a number, it does so with the poise 
that usually comes only after several 
rehearsals. The pastor wears street 
dress, no vest in summer, and leaves his 
coat open. 

The order of the service follows closely 





9. This is taken from a student’s report. 
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that of any other church of the denomina- 
tion in the city. A noticeable feature is 
the reference which is continually made 
during the announcements, and often 
even worked into the sermon, of the 
affairs of the church. The pastor is con- 
tinually playing up the great work which 
the church is doing for the children of 
the neighborhood. Also, he often has an 
announcement on the latest developments 
of the controversy with the Mission 
Board. 

While there is a certain amount of in- 
formality which seems out of place, no 
one ever goes to sleep at Monroe Park 
Church. There is a certain spirit and en- 
thusiasm which is not found in many of 
our more conventional city churches. 

Sunday evening services resemble very 
much the morning services, only they 
are even a trifle more informal. The 
pastor often addresses individuals from 
the pulpit in a friendly matter-of-fact 
way. Practically the same group of 
adults who attend the morning service 
attend in the evening. The leaders are 
usually able to persuade fifteen or twenty 
of the little tots from junior church to 
stay for the evening service. The follow- 
ing description, taken from a student’s 
report, shows the impromptu nature of 
the Sunday evening service. 


“It was a rainy night, one of the worst so 
far this year, and the members were slow in 
arriving. At about 8:15 the pastor asked his 
congregation to stop talking and be seated, 
and slowly and rather reluctantly they broke 
up their little group conversations and took 
their seats. The congregation was then asked 
to rise and sing, “Come into my heart, Lord 
Jesus,” a song that is used extensively in the 
junior church, 

“At the conclusion of this song, which was 
sung without the aid of a piano, the pastor 
asked Mr. Boyd to lead in a short word of 
prayer. Another song was sung, and at this 
point the pianist arrived. The choir was then 
asked to come forth, and the pastor called out 
the names of 12 or 14 of the 35 or 40 people 
present, and told them to come up to the front 
and form the choir for the evening. They 
marched up to the front and took their places 
with as much dignity as possible. Two or 


three more songs were sung, in which the im- 
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promptu choir took the lead. After all this 
singing, the pastor asked the choir if it had a 
special number, just as if they had something 
prepared in advance. They said no, but that 
they would find one. The pastor read the 
Scripture, and while the collection was being 
taken the choir decided on a number, and then 
sang it. The pastor then ordered the choir back 
into the congregation, so that he could have 
someone to preach to. 

“During the whole performance the pastor 
kept inserting a remark or two here and there 
which seemed out of place in a church pulpit. 
They were mostly in the nature of ‘wise cracks.’ 

“The sermon was developed around the story 
of the first two commandments. He started 
out by telling of the horror of dead bodies, 
and as this didn’t fit into his sermon he must 
have used it to develop atmosphere. The main 
story or theme of the sermon was how close 
people often get to the kingdom of God, but 
yet never get in. It was developed by a death 
story or two, and a number of incidents which 
were not very well integrated.” 

Oftentimes outside speakers or groups 
are invited to take charge of the eve- 
ning service. One Sunday a group of 
girls from a famous Gospel Tabernacle 
had charge; several times students from 
Albany Bible Institute preached, and at 
other times elders in the church had 


charge. 


THE CoMING OF VOLUNTEERS 


There are in Chicago a number of in- 
stitutes, training schools, and seminaries 
for the training of religious workers. 
These schools send their students into the 
churches of the city for experience. Some 
of these schools send their workers with- 
out charge. It is not an uncommon thing 
for churches which are declining in 
strength and in the number of their own 
workers to use these volunteer helpers. 
Sometimes the members of the church 
are not in complete accord with the teach- 
ings of these volunteer helpers, but they 
are willing to take them rather than have 
the church close. In some instances the 
character of the institution is changed by 
their presence. A prominent worker in 
a Bible training institute once remarked 
that they had two kinds of friends, one 
that used them openly and the other that 
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used them, but kept quiet about it. These 
workers are not alone interested in secur- 
ing training but often feel that they are 
under commission to do definite Christian 
work. The following document reveals 
the attitudes of one worker who came to 
Monroe Park Church from an institution 
which trains religious workers. 


“I came to Chicago to prepare for Christian 
work at the Albany Bible Institute in April, 
1923, and although I had been prominent in 
church work in my home church for several 
years, I was not a Christian until January of 
the same year. 

“It is customary for the Institute to send 
students into the various churches to do 
Christian work—so of course I was sent out 
likewise. It was not until February 17, 1924, 
that I was privileged to go to Monroe Park 
Church. 

“At that time I went upon invitation of Rev. 
M. J. Atwood, a friend of our family, who 
was called to act as substitute pastor. He in- 
vited me to sing at the morning and evening 
services. I shall never forget that first trip! 
I took a street car downtown and then over 
to Twelfth Street. It was bitter cold, a snowy 
night, and I had never been out in the city 
alone, to say the least down through this dis- 
trict and at night! I had no fear, for whom 
God sends he protects. 

“I felt that it was a definite mission God had 
privileged me to perform because it was so 
unlike any other experience I had ever had. 
At last I arrived at the church, and after 
peering around and rubbing the snow off the 
sign I was able to make out Monroe Park 
Church so I decided I was right. 

“The door was not yet opened and I waited 
some time before one of the men of the church 
came who ushered me in and built a fire. By 
that time the congregation had. arrived. It 
consisted of six or seven people, the majority 
being children. Rev. Mr. Atwood gave an 
inspiring message and I sang two or three 
solos. 

“Not much there to leave an impression was 
there? No? Ah, yes! It will never leave 
me. How I realized anew that just as the 
Christians of that community were turning 
away from the church by not supporting it, 
just as the non-Christians were turning a 
deaf ear and blind eye to the symbol of His 
only hope for salvation, so too the cruel 
world turned aside and spurned the love of 
our Lord! The church was in that community 
and many knew it not. 

“He came unto His own, but His own re- 
ceived Him not!” John 1:11. 

“And yet, it was God’s house, and He found- 
ed it—the church—and His promises would 
not fail. 

‘Upon this rock I will build my church and 


the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 
Matthew 16:18. 

“And so I took a new faith in that which 
God said He would do. 

“They invited me to come and sing for 
them again, which I promised to do. Now, 
for the term, I was already assigned to one 
church and was doing all the practical work 
I could do with my schedule and employment, 
but somehow I was drawn to the old Monroe 
Park Church and couldn’t stay away. 

“I went to my assigned work first, left a 
wee bit early, and made it over to Monroe 
Park Church in time to sing at the close of 
the service. I did this for two months. By 
this time the congregation had increased, and 
things began to shape up in such a way that 
I felt I must give my full time there and help 
do the work that had been left undone by some 
and, again, that a member of the church could 
not do. So I decided if God wanted me there, 
I'd be willing to go and I prayed definitely for 
Him to show me—and He did. 

“The people called for me as a special 
worker from the Institute, and I was then 
‘officially’ assigned to work at the Monroe 
Park Church. 

“My work at first was that of soloist and 
personal worker. It gradually increased until 
my duties covered the following: Soloist, 
choir leader (junior and senior), personal 
worker, Sunday school teacher, junior pastor 
(having organized out of the small group of 
children a junior church, myself a junior pas- 
tor, a work which has now grown to a mem- 
bership of two hundred and forty under the 
able direction of Miss Watson), church visitor, 
vacation Bible school director and teacher, 
deaconess, Sunday school superintendent as- 
sistant, representative at many of the banquets, 
rallies and other West Side and union meet- 
ings of young people of the denomination. In 
fact, it has been my great joy to do any and all 
of the tasks in connection with the church 
from filling the pulpit in absence of the pas- 
tor on two occasions when he was not able to 
speak, to serving as janitor and helping clean 
out for special functions when our janitor 
‘was not’ or was unable to serve. 

“T name these things without boast or pride, 
but with the joy of doing the lowly tasks, as 
they are often called, for My Lord—experiences 
which have made me love the church the 
more. In this way my social life has devel- 
oped, too, because of the good times we had 
when two or more of us gathered to clean or 
work for the social interests of the church. 

“As far as religious interests are concerned, 
I owe much to Monroe Park Church through 
the grace of God for my own spiritual devel- 
opment. Here it was I first served him whole- 
heartedly in a consecrated service, where I saw 
the sinfulness of sin, the matchless mercy of 
the saving grace of God, wept and prayed, 
laughed and sang, all for the glory of God. 
Where I made my first confession of faith by 
rejoining church as a Christian, and not as a 
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mere human effort to be better. Where I 
made my surrender publicly for God for the 
foreign field service should He so lead. Pre- 
vious to this time I was an ardent opposer of 
foreign work. Where I met and led to Christ 
and loved and married the companion whom 
God had chosen to be my co-worker in His 
vineyard. Where trials and temptations almost 
too great to bear were shared and lifted 
through the prayers and fellowship of those 
faithful loyal friends whom I came to know 
and love so well in so short a time. Where 
it was my privilege to point and lead many to 
Christ and to help Christians along the way 
as God saw fit to manifest Himself in and 
through his servant. True, there were a few 
times when I was tempted to leave and give 
up the struggle, but oh, the joy I received as 
God had His way and by one means or another 
kept me where He wanted me and could use 
me best. 

“Monroe Park Church then and now! 

“Out of the dusk comes the dawn and out 
of the church comes Christian love and the 
message of salvation. A_ message the world 
nreds, and Monroe Park Church is sending out 
in that community. God’s word will not re- 
tun to Him void! . : 

‘Monroe Park Church, in my judgment, is 
@ung more for the community than any other 
insiitution around there—but it can and will 
do more if permitted to remain. I believe 
Monroe Park Church will remain and will do a 
great, far reaching service for God and for hu- 
manity. It is fundamental in its doctrines—no 
creed but Christ, no book but the Bible, and 
no name but the Divine! 

“T never lived in the community, but I real- 
ize the opportunity of a resident there. The 
church could be open day and night to the 
community for welfare, instruction, religious 
and secular aids, social and spiritual needs, 
were it remodeled to suit the pastor and family 
as a residence within the church and with the 
aid of a pastor’s assistant which I believe we 
will soon have. 

“I ride on the street cars to the church each 
time I go, which is at least three times a week 
and often more. My husband is also a faith- 
ful worker there and he too is a member. We 
spend about five hours on the street car on 
Sunday in order to attend all services. 

“Why do we go so often, so far, and so 
ceguilarly ? 

“Simply, because God has set us apart to 
work in that particular field. We have con- 
sidered and attempted many others—even the 
foreign field—and always with failure, being 
forcibly (by direction of our Divine Guide) 
guided and steered back to the Monroe Park 
Church. In the two years I have been there 
I have not missed over six or eight services, 
rallies, banquets, socials, or other social or 
religious functions of the church. We stay 
there out of love for the lost who come there 
weekly seeking to know Jesus, for the Christian 
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who comes hungry to learn more of Him, and 
for the Christian fellowship that so binds the 
hearts together. I have enjoyed the fellowship 
of this church all this time and have paid the 
last respects to her departed saints as I have 
sung their favorite hymns over their lifeless 
bodies while they sang songs and praised God 
in Heaven. 

“If ever a church claimed me and held me 
fast it is Monroe Park Church. Every experi- 
ence and lesson learned in that beloved place 
has but proven to be a development of 
Christian character and faith in my Lord. 

“Monroe Park Church lives! She cannot die 
because God has her destiny in His Hands! 

“I trust that the influence of this old church 
and the indelible impressions I have received 
may be the means of a deeper faith and more 
earnest effort to put forth by some struggling 
church which will likewise prove one of the 
shining lights of Christian love in some dark, 
sinsick community.”” 


Why THE CHURCH Lives ON—A Stupy 
IN ATTITUDES 


The principal reason for Monroe Park 
Church’s continued existence in its criti- 
cal community situation, is the loyalty 
and determination of its small group of 
members. There are now (October, 
1926) only a hundred and eighteen names 
on the church roll, and many of these 
are not bona fide members. Forty-nine 
are all that can be counted upon to attend 
services and to take an active part. A 
map of the distribution of the member- 
ship shows that only a few of the active 
workers are in the neighborhood. About 
fifty percent of the entire membership 
lives in the community, but the majority 
of these no longer attend. Monroe Park 
Church, as far as control, personnel, and 
financial support is concerned, consists of 
a group of not over twenty-five people. 

In order to understand the church it is 
necessary to study this small group of 
members and to observe their attitudes 
toward the church, which make them 
give up the joy of worship they could 


10. Mrs. Hughes, the author of the above note, 
and her husband dropped out of Monroe Park Church 
altogether a few months after this letter was written. 
It is not unusual that people who are about ready 
to quit an institution give the most dramatic re- 
hearsals of the meaning of the institution. They 
have already begun to see the church in retrospect 
and to glorify its achievements. 
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find in prosperous churches near their 
homes, and come down into this dreary, 
dilapidated store building in the midst of 
an equally dilapidated neighborhood, to 
work with dirty little street children of 
foreign parentage. The method used in 
determining the attitudes of these people 
was that of the personal interview and of 
the written life history. The challenge 
was thrown out, “What does Monroe 
Park Church mean to you,” and a num- 
ber of answers were received. 

Perhaps the best statement of the 
meaning of the church was found in the 
story of Miss Snyder, one of the main- 
stays of both the work and the finance 
of the church. 


“Having come to Chicago from a little vil- 
lage in the West when I was nine years old, I 
became a member of Monroe Park Sunday 
school. My sister, brother, and stepmother 
were members of this church but not active 
workers. They and my father attended the 
services. My oldest brother had heard the call 
to enter the ministry from this church and had 
gone away to school to prepare himself for 
this calling. He is now a missionary in India. 

“A few days after my thirteenth birthday I 
united with the church, being at that time the 
only child who was a member; when the pas- 
tor wanted me to delay joining the church for 
a few weeks, I said I would not put it off. 
I know now that it was God calling me to his 
service, and I have never regretted for one 
moment that I said ‘Yes’ to Him. I was very 
conscientious and felt that since I was a mem- 
ber it was my duty and privilege to attend mid- 
week prayer meeting, although no other child 
ever went. I was always there. 

“I became a Sunday school teacher shortly 
after I joined the church and have continued 
to teach in the Sunday school up to the present 
time. 

“T united with the senior Christian Endeavor 
Society soon after I joined the church, for 
that was the only C. E. at that time, there 
being no junior or intermediate society. 
few years later I felt that we ought to have 
a C. E. for the boys and girls. I continued 
this junior work for several years and God 
gave me the vision of an intermediate C. E. 
as a result of attending a C. E. convention. I 
came home and organized an intermediate so- 
ciety. I think I have held every office in 
our senior organization. I now have charge 
of both the junior C. E. and the intermediate 


“When I was in high school we moved out 
of the neighborhood about a mile and a half 
from the church, right near another church of 
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our denomination. The rest of the family then 
attended this other church, but I would not 
leave Monroe Park. My heart and soul were 
in the work there. Our family tried their 
best to get me away but it was not accom- 
plished. For several years at that time I was 
not allowed to be out in the evenings or to go 
so far from home after dark, so during that 
time I could only attend the Sunday school 
and morning service. How I missed the other 
services! My heart was in them, if my phys- 
ical body was not. When I was out of school 
and ‘grown up’ I began to attend all of the 
services and activities, and the times I have 
missed any service or gathering at our church, 
or with which our church had to do, since 
then, have been few indeed. 

“Later I moved to Cicero and am now liv- 
ing in Oak Park but I have never for a mo- 
ment considered leaving the church I love. 
For one and surely the main reason, I feel 
that I am needed there. God still wants me to 
work for Him in that neighborhood. The 
missionaries leave their homes and travel far 
into unknown lands to carry the gospel to 
those who know it not. There are those in 
and about our church who need and want the 
gospel and need it just as truly as the so called 
‘heathen.” Who would take my juniors, a 
group of thirty-five or more girls and 
under twelve years, and train them for future 
leaders, and encourage them to memorize God’s 
Word, to let their voices be heard in prayer to 
Him, and testimony for Him, if I gave them 
up and left them? Sometimes when I have 
felt overburdened and as though I could not 
continue to do all I was doing, I have tried 
to get others to take my place there, but have 
not been able to find those who would do it. 

“Who would take my intermediates—that 
noisy, giddy, silly crowd, apparently? Their 
prayers and testimonies come from their hearts. 
Many of them come from homes where Christ 
is not welcomed or invited, where His name is 
known only in cursing and swearing. With no 
encouragement from the homes, many of these 
young people would not go to another church, 
they would drift away. As long as I have 
strength and feel God wants me to serve in 
Monroe Park Church, I shall use every ounce 
of talent, time, money, influence and prayer to 
keep those doors open for the people of that 
community. 

“It takes money to run an institution. Many 
of the people in the community cannot give 
very much—a dime a week means a great deal 
to them. I have no home obligations—I am 
living with my married sister and just sup- 
porting myself. I can give more than some 
in the neighborhood and my money is conse- 
crated to God and I hear Him tell me to help 
carry on His work in that community where 
there is so much wickedness, so much ‘moon- 
shine,’ so much crime. 

“My faith bids me be assured that God will 
provide for Monroe Park Church to continue 
to serve the community. He has overcome 
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obstacles for us that humanly seemed impos- 
sible, and He will continue to use His power 
on behalf of His church as long as we are 
faithful to the trust He has committed to us.” 


EVIDENCES OF CHANGE 


One side of the picture has been given 
in this study of the attitudes of the mem- 
bership. We get an entirely different 
picture from one man in the church who 
has recently returned after a long ab- 
sence. Mr. Cowdry, a business man of 
middle age, was an elder in the church 
and church clerk in the early 1900’s. In 
1912 he left the church and went east. 
In 1926 he returned to Chicago. and 
settled in Oak Park. It was only natural 
that he should be interested in his old 
church and he returned to Monroe Park 
to help out. His story of the change that 
has taken place, and his attitude toward 
the church when he returned, reveal the 
change which must have taken place. The 
following are extracted from a steno- 
graphic report of an interview with Mr. 
Cowdry.™ 


“Well, I left in 1912. The field was getting 
pretty ragged then—it was tapering awfully 
fast. When I left, there were several Scotch 
families there. Two of these Scotch families 
—five adults—died since I left. That is where 
death and movement settled the problem of 
Monroe Park Church spiritually, for they were 
the backbone of the church. There was no 
one to take their place. None of the Johnsons’ 
children made good church members. I never 
saw one of Fuller’s children in the church. Yet 
these old members were as faithful as any- 
thing you can imagine. They would no more 
miss a Wednesday service than anything. 

“I was away for about fourteen years from 
the city and on my return went down to the 
old works to see what had happened in the 
interval, and found that the Jew was being 
pushed out by the Negro, and the people who 
had originally settled in the community were 
practically all gone. The church work was 
being carried on by a handful of young peo- 
ple who came from a distance. The church 
claimed a membership of about fifty and a 
Sunday school of one hundred. The preacher 
was a man from the South, from rural Ken- 
tucky, where he had been a minister in the 
Southern Church. The church services were of 

11. The stenographically reported interview as a 


sociological document has obvious advantages over an 
interview reproduced from memory or from notes. 


a highly emotional type so dissimilar from what 
I had been accustomed to that I was bewildered. 
Even in the congregational singing the old 
hymnal of the church with its fine type of 
inspiration and dignity had been supplanted 
with cheap editions of so called Gospel Hymns, 
such as ‘Tell Mother I’ll Be There.’ The 
preaching was of a very low order of sentimen- 
talism, with the preacher’s desire to make his 
plea so gruesome that the women folk were 
often driven to tears. I talked with some of 
the people that I felt should know better, and 
their reply was that they could do nothing 
about it, as they were outnumbered by those 
that wanted such a service. On further ob- 
servation covering about a year, I observed that 
those who were active in carrying on the work 
felt that they were doing a very important 
work, though they themselves had an inade- 
quate conception of their religion, and other 
than carrying on a Sunday service were doing 
nothing really constructive in the community. 
They were simply hypnotizing themselves into 
the belief that they were martyrs in a great 
work. 

“Tt is an entirely different proposition now. 
I'll give you the reaction of some of the peo- 
ple who used to go there and still have busi- 
ness there in that neighborhood. I went to see 
one of the men the other day. 

“‘What’s going to become of that church? 
What’s it coming to?’ I asked him. 

“‘Oh, I guess they’re doing pretty good 
among the kids, but its the street jargon prop- 
osition that I can’t get used to.” That man 
used to go there but now he goes to a church 
out west.” 


TURNING TO THE CHILDREN 


The most interesting service which 
Monroe Park Church conducts and the 
one of which it boasted the most was its 
junior church service. Originally the 
service was for both boys and girls, but 
in two years time this meeting became 
so large that it was necessary to divide 
it. Consequently, for the last few 
months the girls have come at 4:30 and 
the boys at 6:00. 

These junior church services often had 
an attendance of 100 boys and 100 girls, 
though the average was probably 75 
girls and 50 boys. The children were of 
different nationalities, but the large ma- 
jority were either Polish or Dutch. Some 
Sundays both groups would be present, 
and other Sundays the Poles would be 
missing. The Dutch groups nearly all 
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attended the nearby Holland churches in 
the morning, while the Poles were Cath- 
olic. There were a few children from 
Monroe Park Church Sunday school 
present. 

Junior church was led by Miss Watson 
and Mr. Jacobs, two workers from a 
Bible institute. They were assisted in 
various ways by other students from the 
Institute and by one or two of the men 
of Monroe Park Church who came down 
to act as policemen and to try to keep 
order. 

The following junior church service is 
typical of what took place when the un- 
divided group had its services in the old 
building : 


“By six-thirty a hundred or more young- 
sters have gathered and the service begins. 
One-half hour is given over to such songs as— 
Christ Arose; The B-I-B-L-E; Yield Not to 
Temptation ; Come into My Heart, Lord Jesus, 
and others similar to these. There is no lack 
of enthusiasm. The children sing at the top 
of their voices, and often the singing passes 
into wild shrieks and yells. A young man from 
the Bible Institute swings his arms and leads 
them on—using every trick in the leader’s rep- 
ertoire. 
the girls the next; then the boys are told to 
see if they can “beat” the girls—and they do— 
in yelling at least. The same songs are sung 
over and over again and the children know 
them so well that at about the second note of 
the piano they all chime in, full force. 

“During all this time the leader and assist- 
ants do their best to keep order. 

“A short prayer follows, after a long ex- 
hortation to keep heads bowed, and strictly 
quiet. Even after these exhortations, however, 
it is rather noisy. Then another young man 
from the Bible Institute follows with a Bible 
story. At this particular service he told them 
the story of the life of Jesus, going into de- 
tail, and ending with the Resurrection. He 
emphasized the saving power of Jesus’ blood, 
and how Jesus had died for our sins. He said 
that we could be saved by coming to Jesus and 
taking Him into our lives. He told the chil- 
dren that he believed that they were not always 
as good as they looked, and that they were not 
entirely free from sin. 

“This was followed by a definite appeal to 
get to know Jesus and lead a new life with 
Jesus in their hearts. He finally called for a 
show of hands of those who wanted to accept 
Jesus as their Savior. About sixty little hands 
shot up. This almost took the speaker’s breath 
away, for evidently he was not sure in his own 


Sometimes the boys sing one verse—., 
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mind that the children knew what they were 
doing. He prayed, however, that these little 
ones did realize what they were doing. 

“After about sixty little folks had as the 
speaker said ‘been washed in the blood of the 
Lamb,’ he sat down and a collection was taken. 
The final event was a more or less orderly 
grand rush for a handful of peanuts given to 
each child, after which the majority of them 
headed for home.” 


The following is a report of a meet- 
ing of the boys’ junior church in Novem- 
ber, 1926. 


“We reached the church about six-ten. They 
had just had the junior church service for the 
girls, and the boys were now coming in. 

“In the front of the room were Miss Wat- 
son, Mr. Jacobs, Mr. Haven, a young lady who 
sang, and a young man who played the fife, 
all of whom were from the Bible Institute. 
There was a young Jewish girl present who 
had been converted to the church, and there 
were three or four men members of Monroe 
Park Church. 

“The people who had musical instruments 
were warming up in a rather informal fash- 
ion. Both pianos were going; the saxaphone 
and the fife were both being tried out. Pres- 
ently a hymn was announced, in which the 
boys all joined. After this hymn, Mr. Jacobs 
straightened up sharply before the crowd, and 
said; ‘Shut up! Be quiet. Be quiet there!’ 
and pointed to a boy of about ten years of 
age. He walked around and placed his hands 
on the shoulders of various boys to keep them 
quiet. He insisted that they sit on the chairs 
in the main part of the room and not on those 
around the sides. ‘You must be quiet, if you 
want to hear the music. You've got to be still. 
Be quiet, I say.’ 

“After several ‘sh-h-hs,’ Miss Watson an- 
nounced a hymn in which they all joined. The 
musicians were playing their instruments, and 
the boys were singing at the top of their voices. 
They soon ceased singing and started yelling. 
The leader reminded the boys that they were 
singing and that this was not a yelling contest; 
that it wasn’t ‘smart to yell. 

“The first fifteen or twenty minutes was 
taken up in singing songs. The children all 
knew the words to these songs and began sing- 
ing immediately when the musicians started. 
The leader attempted to keep them from start- 
ing until the musicians had played the first 
line through, but had no success—the minute 
the music started, so did the boys, and by the 
time the musicians were ready for the second 
line, the boys were there too. Mr. Jacobs, who 
played the saxaphone, would stop in the midst 
of playing, go into the crowd, and yank some 
boy out of his seat by the collar and take him 
up to the front and put him on the floor. Even 
when he was playing a duet, a special num- 
ber, he stopped to quiet some of .the boys. 
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Miss Watson’s main business was to try to 
keep order among the boys, returning hats 
that they had thrown away, telling the boys 
to be quiet, to ‘shut up,’ not to act foolishly. 
In one case she thought a certain boy ought 
to sit up in front, but he decided to leave. 
Mr. Jacobs said: ‘Don’t let a little commo- 
tion like that bother us. He’ll be back soon.’ 

“The children sang loudly in all the songs. 
The one they preferred, seemingly, was called 
‘B-I-B-L-E’ and they spelled it out and yelled 
at the top of their voices. Another favorite 
started: ‘High is the love of God—Deep— 
Wide—’ etc. This they would measure out 
with their hands as they sang. They came 
to the place where prayer was to be said. The 
leaders took special pains to tell the boys how 
quiet they must be and how the girls had been 
quiet, and they must therefore be quiet. Fin- 
ally, a prayer was made. A number of dis- 
turbances occurred during the prayer, and im- 
mediately upon its close Mr. Jacobs came up 
the aisle carrying a boy by the shoulder. He 
took him up to the front and put him down. 

“It came time for the offering. Mr. Jacobs 
announced that these two bad boys who were 
sitting on the floor in front would now take 
the offering, that they were learning how to 
behave and were going to be good from now 
on. Several more major disturbances occurred, 
and Mr. Jacobs said: ‘If I ask somebody, as 
a gentleman, to do something, and he refuses 
to do it, is he a gentleman?’ The children 
reluctantly gave assent. He then asked a num- 
ber of boys to change seats and finally had to 
use physical force to get them to move. The 
children were trying to get the best of the 
leaders. The boys in front who had been put 
there for punishment, jerked the book from 
the leader’s hands, peeked from under the 
blackboard, and made faces at the audience. 

“It came time for the story. Special pre- 
cautions had to be made in order to keep the 
audience quiet. There had been a contest going 
on between the boys and the girls. The win- 
mers were to have the banner on their side 
of the house. It was a contest of numbers. 
The device that they were going to use to keep 
the children quiet while the story teller was 
talking was to count ‘out’ any boy who made 
a disturbance during the story. He started the 
story and suddenly yelled: ‘There goes one 
off.’ Then he put a mark down on the black 
board. 

“His story was the one about David’s sin. 
He told in colloquial and slangy language, of 
David’s numerous wives and children and his 
desire to have the wife of Uriah. He intro- 
duced his story by saying: ‘Once there was 
a king who was all powerful. Now the Lord 
loved David because David loved the Lord. 
David had several wives and lots of children. 
I don’t think God liked that but he doesn’t say 
anything about it. Now, David was up on 
the roof of his palace in the hot summer time. 
He had a tent up on top of his house to keep 
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cool. David’s army was going away. He had 
two generals, Joab and Uriah. David looked 
over the palace wall and saw a good looking 
girl—Bathsheba. He sent his servants to bring 
her to him. Bathsheba hadn’t been used to 
going before the king, so she powdered up. 
David fixed his tie. In came the girl. David 
said: ‘You're a swell looking girl.’ Now 
Bathsheba was willing because she said her 
husband was a bloke anyway and he was get- 
ting old. 

“Then he told how David had Uriah killed 
and how the men took off their hats and put 
the flags at half mast because they loved Uriah 
so much. David merely said: ‘Well in a bat- 
tle you expect to lose a few, don’t you?’ 

“Bathsheba was fond of rouge, fine clothes, 
and jewels. She liked her new place very much. 
David thought he had everything all fixed up. 
But the Lord found David out. He loved 
David but he had sinned and because he had 
He told him that he could keep his kingdom 
but that his son would have to suffer. ‘When 
anybody sins somebody always has to suffer.’ 
So David's little son was killed and that is the 
reason Jesus Christ had to die—he died for 
your sins and for mine. But now we can't 
be saved just because he died for our sin, but 
we must believe that he died for our sins.’ 

“By this time Miss Watson had made the 
count of the children. She said: ‘Now when 
I tell you the results of the contest I want no 
whistling, no stamping, or no clapping. Just 
be quiet. There were seventy-eight girls and 
eight-two boys, but the boys only won by one 
point because a number of them were ruled 
out.’ The quietest part of the whole evening 
was when Mr. Jacobs was teiling of the de- 
tails of Bathsheba’s preparation for David.’™ 


The value of the junior church ser- 
vices has been open to serious question 
by various people associated with the 
church. The Mission Board heard that 
Monroe Park Church had had difficulty 
in enforcing order owing to its crowded 
conditions, and the fact that it had had 
to throw out a number of the boys from 
its services. The Board sent a man down 
to investigate what was going on and 
they found that all of the boys who were 
thrown out were members of the Dutch 
Reformed Church. So the Mission Board 
is now well aware of the fact that many 
of the members of this junior church 
are also members of the Holland church 
and that there is a duplication of effort. 





12, The workers later despairingly remarked that 
the children could be reverent in their own church, 
but not here. 
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The leaders of the junior church recog- 
nize the situation and say they do not 
care how many of the Hollanders they 
throw out, for these boys have a church 
of their own to take care of their religious 
life. The leaders, however, hesitate to 
throw out the Polish boys, for that is the 
group they believe it is their duty to 
reach. The leaders are discouraged, but 
they do not know how to meet the prob- 
lem. The elders of the church join in 
protest, and demand order. Serious at- 
tempts to keep order by toning down 
the meeting resulted in big drops in at- 
tendance. Many of the boys admittedly 
come for a big time, and look upon the 
junior church as “just like a show,” as 
one boy expressed it. The meeting affords 
them a chance to get together with other 
boys and have a good time, along with 
an occasional gift of candy, popcorn or 
doughnuts. . 


SECULARIZING CHURCH ACTIVITIES 


Some of the workers in seeking re- 
cruits brought into the church a group 
of boys who were in process of “gang- 
ing”. Miss Watson says the boys were 
induced to come to the church through 
what she calls “street visitations” carried 
on by Mr. Jacobs and herself. “We 
walked through the streets and alleys 
and hailed every kid we saw, asking him 
enthusiastically to come over, telling them 
that we had the best thing going—no big 
people there.” 

“The Chapinski gang of boys has taken its 
name from a Polish family whose three sons 
are members.” The oldest boy, John, is now 
in Parental School for petty stealing, but the 
other two are still active and supposedly lead- 
ers of the gang. There are about twenty boys 
in the group and they are all adept at the 
tricks of their ‘trade.’ The community is a 
bootlegging center and these boys have been 
coached by older criminals. They are usually 
at war with the ‘Fifth Street’ gang and fight- 
ing between the two occurs on the slightest 
provocation. The boys of both gangs spend 





13. From a student’s report made in December, 
1927. Assistance in the writing of this report was 
given by one of the community workers in Monroe 
Park Center. 


most of their time on the street and can usu- 
ally be found at night playing in the Fourth 
Street School yard. 

“The gang originated about three years ago 
in the coal and wood shed in Chapinski’s back 
yard. In the beginning there were only a few 
boys, John and Mike Chapinski and Tom 
Oachs and Jim and Harry Vittio. In a short 
time Roy Kostka and his brother Joe joined 
-_ and brought their friend Tommy Stein- 
eldt. 

“Previous to this time there had been a gang 
known as the ‘Black Cats,’ so called because 
they swiped milk in the evening and either 
drank or sold it. The boys in this gang were 
asked to pay dues and Peter Minsky and Jack 
Dooley left the gang and joined the Chapin- 
skis. According to Mike the boys first met 
in the shed as a ‘club house’ and sat around 
and talked. A bit later they learned to shoot 
dice and if there was money to be had they 
played for money. Mike and John say they 
first began to rob to get things with which to 
fix up the club, but later on they conceived 
the idea of selling what they stole for spend- 
ing money. Until about a year ago they seemed 
to specialize in lead pipe and plumbing fixtures, 
varying their recreation in summer by stealing 
pop or beer. When nothing else presented it- 
self the gang found entertainment in ‘beating 
up niggers. They have succeeded in almost 
eliminating negroes from the Fourth Street 
School playgrounds. 

“They moved from one shed to another for 
about a year and for the next two years they 
were without a club house. They congregated 
in the school yard, in doorways, on and around 
the bread boxes in front of the stores, and at 
the church every time they found the worker 


in. 

“The boys use the ‘L’ exclusively for trans- 
portation. It is an easy matter to sneak a ride, 
and the whole gang goes regularly to the Oak 
Street beach in the summer time and never 
thinks of spending a cent for fare. They have 
often stolen rides on the ‘L’ to Cicero to 
steal chickens. On one occasion Mike and 
his brother told of going on such an expedi- 
tion and the only reason they could think of 
for taking the chickens was to throw them at 
the third rail on the ‘L’ just to see if they 
could hit it. The store keepers in the com- 
munity watch the boys with an eagle eye and 
whenever it is possible to prevent it never al- 
low one of them in their stores. The boys 
have come to confide in the workers in the 
Monroe Park Center and often relate to them 
their experiences in thievery. The people in 
the community blame the gang for everything 
that happens, and there is no doubt that many 
times other boys are responsible, but are able 
to hide behind the reputation of the Chapinski 
gang.” 

At first the gang activities of the boys 
were not known to the church workers. 
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In an interview with the writer one of 
the leading workers of the junior church 
remarked, “Yes, we raised them up but 
we did not know what we were getting 
and I hope we never raise another crop 
like that.” Later when the activities of 
the gang became known to the church 
workers they sought by various means 
to have the boys correct their ways. The 
strength of the neighborhood traditions 
and the training by older gangs in the 
community seemed to triumph over the 
church influences. The boys used the 
features of the church for their own 
ends. They even used some of the work- 
ers as confidants and sought their help 
in escaping the penalties of their mis- 
behavior. Last summer during daily 
vacation Bible school classes the boys 
were making small toy automobiles and 
tin was needed. Several gang members 
volunteered to find some and presently 
returned with a great heap of oil cans 
from a nearby junk yard. 

There were times when the workers 
felt that they were influencing the boys, 
as during football season when a coach 
was supplied. Stealing dropped off but 
it might have been because time was 
otherwise occupied. When football ac- 
tivities were over they went back to their 
old forms of behavior. 

The football team in the fall was 
coached by Mr. Jacobs, and won from 
everyone with whom they played. It 
occupied their time and several merchants 
remarked that they had been troubled 
less with the Chapinski’s than formerly. 
An effort was made to secure a gym- 
nasium where basketball could follow the 
football season, but the attempt was not 
successful. The gang meets in the 
church on Saturday afternoons as a club. 

Only six or eight of the Chapinski 
gang attend Sunday school, but the Sun- 
day evening meeting has been practically 
made for them. On the night of Decem- 
ber 18, 1927, the number of boys present 
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totalled eighteen, and only one boy there 
was not a member of the gang. 

The document given below describes 
the efforts of the workers to get the boys 
and girls to play together, and suggests 
that the task is not an easy one. It 
also indicates a change of attitude on the 
part of the workers, who earlier would 
not have taught games on Sunday eve- 
ning. 


“The intermediate meeting was scheduled to 
be held at 8:00 o’clock—but most of the boys 
and girls were there about 7:30. Before the 
regular meeting they began to play a few 
games. One game they like is ‘Spin the Bot- 
tle’ Miss Watson had Harry popping corn 
for them to eat after the meeting. By eight 
o'clock they had nearly all arrived—about 
twelve girls and eighteen boys. This was the 
third week that they had attempted a combined 
meeting of boys and girls. They had been 
held separately, simply because the boys ruined 
the girls’ meetings. The leadership consisted 
of Miss Watson, Mr. Jacobs and Mr. Holmes. 
Miss Babcock, instructor in recreation and 
games, was a visitor. 

“Before the meeting the rows of chairs were 
pushed back against the wall and just a small 
circle of chairs arranged for the group. The 
actual meeting itself was short: a few songs, 
a prayer, and then the ‘message’—generally 
a Bible subject or some similar inspirational 
type of address. 

“Miss Watson had told me that she had 
never been able to get them to play successfully 
together, except that the boys’ first organized 
football team last fall had been quite success- 
ful. I tried to help her start several games 
before the meeting but the boys were too busy 
chasing each other around the room and over 
the chairs. After the meeting Miss Babcock 
was asked to teach them a new game. She 
arranged them into two groups, the boys on 
one side and the girls on the other. The game 
she wanted was ‘Black and White’—where 
one side chases the opposite side. At first re- 
gardless of which side was ‘it’ the girls would 
run screaming to their wall, the boys pell-mell 
after them. The next time, the girls chasing 
the boys, one girl tagged a boy, and three of 
the boys caught her and deliberately pummeled 
her. That was the end of that game. 

“The next game used a number of target 
squares drawn on the black board to be thrown 
at with an improvised cotton ball. The boys 
were against the girls and I was quite sur- 
prised at the lack of ‘chivalry... The boys 
would bump the girls, or trip them, or use 
any other ways of deliberate cheating. The 
girls (Miss Watson calls them her gigglers) 
did not seem to mind it, but took it as a mat- 
ter of course, and even in a number of cases 
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retaliated. Then Miss Babcock asked that the 
portable black board be taken back. Six of 
the boys gathered it up and before Miss Bab- 
cock could get out of the way had bumped 
her on the head with it. Part of the boys 
wanted to go one way and part the other, and 
the blackboard was in danger of going in 
pieces. Miss Watson stopped them and made 
two of them carry it safely to its place. 

“Then the pop-corn was served from the 
large pan with a cup into the hands of the 
kids. In five minutes there was popcorn every- 
where in the room. The boys opened pockets, 
held caps for more corn, and kept moving 
their positions around the room until it was 
impossible to tell which of them had already 
had their helpings. 

“By this time it was after nine o'clock and 
Miss Watson announced that it was time to 
go. The girls, after considerable trouble in 
finding hats or gloves, which the boys had hid- 
den, were sent in a bunch first, and the boys 
kept for a while. Then the boys had to be put 
out—at least most of them—for they kept find- 
ing excuses for coming back for more popcorn. 
Finally the last four or five were cornered by 
Mr. Jacobs and taken by the collars and put 
out! And then Miss Watson said, ‘Well they 
afe getting a little better—they are not quite as 
bad as they used to be!!!” 


THE CuHurcH DISBANDS 


For a number of years, the question 
of the future of the Monroe Park 
Church has been discussed by leading 
members of the church and representa- 
tives of the Missionary Society. For 
some time it has been difficult for the 
Missionary Society to see the justifica- 
tion of its expenditure in this place. De- 
nominational headquarters had originally 
accepted the situation as presented by 
the Mission Board when the building was 
sold, and thought that the church should 
die. But after a lengthy fight, denomina- 
tional headquarters voted that the Mission 
Board should furnish the church a place 
to meet, and consequently the Mission 
Board rented back the building they had 
sold. This situation continued for a 
while, and then the building was sold 
again, this time to a bottle works which 
demanded possession. Several “last meet- 
ings” in the old church house were held, 
and a number of former members came 
back for the farewell services. 
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A number of attempts were made to 
find a suitable home for the church, but 
without success. Finally the small, one- 
room store building mentioned in the be- 
ginning of this story was secured. Here 
the church has been holding all of its 
services since July, 1926. 

The departure from the old building 
has caused the loss of a few of the mem- 
bers, and has made others more irregular 
in their attendance. They say that the 
church without its building “is no longer 
like home”. Others believed that the 
church would die as soon as it had to 
leave its building, and so lost heart. The 
old guard still remained faithful, how- 
ever, and the work with the children in 
the neighborhood continued. 

Instead of killing the church, the move 
seemed to add new fuel to the flame. The 
places of those who dropped out were 
filled by others living in the community. 
The junior church and the Sunday school 
grew till the little store building would 
hold no more. Everyone was enthusiastic 
and more determined than ever that the 
church should not die. They gloried in 
their added hardships. The psychology 
of having a small building filled to over- 
flowing rather than a large building with 
a seemingly small group present worked 
in favor of the church. 

In the fall the Mission Board at- 
tempted to bring about a union of the 
four struggling churches on the Near 
West Side, under the leadership and in 
the building of an old established church 
of the denomination. It was intended 
that a preaching center would be main- 
tained at this church and that neighbor- 
hood work would be carried on in the 
other three locations. A _ preliminary 


meeting was held to discuss the proposed 
merger, and all but Monroe Park Church 
seemed favorably inclined. Monroe Park 
Church stood out strongly against the 
merger, claiming that the work for the 
children in their neighborhood would be 
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neglected and that they were unwilling to 
give up their pastor or their church or- 
ganization. The meeting angered the 
members, for they realized their exist- 
ence as a church hung in the balance, 
and hostility to the Mission Board was 
openly shown. 

The matter of the merger was tem- 
porarily dropped by all of the churches 
in order that they might take part in the 
“Loyalty Campaign” with a united front. 

Monroe Park Church entered with en- 
thusiasm on the six weeks loyalty cam- 
paign, put on by the churches of the 
denomination in the city during Novem- 
ber and December of 1926. It fought hard 
to get new metnbers and boost attend- 
ance, in order to increase its strength, 
and its reputation with the denomination. 
It got some new members, and had a 
comparatively large attendance at its 
meetings. A little bulletin was published 
called the Monroe Park Voice, which 
was filled from cover to cover with ad- 
vertisements of coming events, and with 
vigorous optimistic notes predicting the 
triumph of Monroe Park Church.’* The 
Voice predicted for the final night of the 
campaign with this declaration : 

“To the victor belong the spoils and now 
that we have reached our goal, let’s climax 
this night with the greatest rejoicing we have 
ever experienced. On this day let it be said 
of our church—‘That they rose up early about 
the dawning of the day, and compassed this 
section of the city after the new manner seven 
times, and blew their trumpets and the people 
of this section of Chicago shouted with a great 
shout the walls of the old and inadequate 
building crumbled and fell and Monroe Park 
Church is promised a new home so it can take 
this section of Chicago for God. It can be 
done! It must be done, and by God’s Grace 
we will do it.’” 

Monroe Park Church also took part 
in the Million Dollar Drive for funds, 
and went far over the top. The Voice 
remarks that: 


“Monroe Park Church not only accepted its 
quota but asked that its quota be raised and 





14. Material from church papers often indicates 
the weakness or strength of a church. Such extrava- 
gant statements are signs of weakness rather than 
strength. 
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then more than doubled the increased quota 
with the understanding that the difference be 
retained as a Monroe Park Church Fund. This 
money is to be paid in the most convenient way 
for the subscriber, covering a three year period 
of time, the first payment not due till next 
April. With the present financial condition of 
our church it seemed next to impossible to 
expect them to give to this cause. Yet the 
consecration of this people arose to meet the 
challenging needs of our own denomination and 
will gladly assume their share.” 

All in all it was a very successful six 
weeks. New members were obtained and 
much enthusiasm was generated. 

With the ending of the Loyalty Cam- 
paign and the beginning of the New 
Year, the church again came up against 
the problem of the future. Congrega- 
tional meetings with representatives from 
the Missionary Society were again held 
to determine what the future of the 
church should be, and speeches were 
made by different members in behalf of 
the old church. The representatives of 
the Missionary Society stated that the 
church had outlived its usefulness, and 
that it was standing in the way of a 
work for the children of the community. 
During these numerous meetings a great 
deal of misunderstanding arose, and 
many arguments and statements were 
made for each proposition. It became evi- 
dent that the Missionary Society would 
do no more for the church unless it were 
given complete control. 


Monroe PARK CENTER 


Monroe Park Church formally dis- 
banded July 3, 1927. The members were 
assured that a work for the children of 
the community would continue. Since 
that date, one of the earlier workers of 
the church has been continued by the 
Missionary Society in a community ser- 
vice work. The Society has not yet de- 
termined how extensive a neighborhood 
work should be conducted. Some of the 
religious features of the church life have 
been continued through volunteer help. 

The program for the Center for the 
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first few months of 1928 included clubs 
for mothers, and for older and younger 
boys and girls, a special group for the 
gang, game periods for boys and girls, 
manual training for boys, and handicraft 
clubs for girls. In the autumn of 1928 
the schedule of activities listed boy 


scouts, pre-school kindergarten, doll 
clubs, and cooking. 
CONCLUSION 


The behavior sequence of this dying 
church may be summarized as follows: 

The church began as a mission. It 
came to have a thriving Sunday school, 
and its services were described as “filled 
to overflowing.” Movements of popula- 
tion and death finally took the leaders of 
the church. The children of incoming 
German immigrants were sought, and 
some of those who were won became 
leaders of the church as they became 
older. The church attempted to gain the 
incoming Bohemians and Jews. Various 
programs of clubs, forums, and week-day 
activities were attempted. The church 
sought and received home missionary aid. 

As the church declined the members 
assessed the blame for their failure now 
upon the pastor, now upon unfaithful 
members, now upon the incoming groups, 
and finally upon the home missionary so- 
ciety. They quarreled among themselves 
and with outside groups. 

There were periods of optimism and 
enthusiasm, and periods of despondency 
when the members would have closed the 
church had they not been angry at some 
one. They came to glorify the past, and 
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to make much of the sacredness of the 
old church building, and of their own 
past fellowship. 

A small group of people came to bear 
the burden of service for the church. 
When their own workers left, they ac- 
cepted volunteer help from outside the 
congregation. These volunteer workers 
came to dominate the situation, and 
changed the character of the teaching of 
the church. The services became extreme- 
ly informal and lacking in ritual. 

The old church home was sold and the 
building turned into a bottle works, while 
the congregation moved to a rented hall. 
By means of rewards and entertainments, 
the children of the community were in- 
duced to attend an evening religious serv- 
ice in the rented hall. These children 
were of a different religious faith 
and background from the Monroe Park 
Church, and regarded it as a secular 
rather than a religious institution. The 
church even came to be a gathering place 
for a boys’ gang, whose members attend- 
ed these evening services. 

Under the stress of circumstances, the 
workers came to emphasize play and rec- 
reation as a part of their program. The 
church finally dissolved, and a community 
center program was financed by the home 
missionary society. The staff is now seek- 
ing to meet specific community problems 
and needs by means of a social service 
program. Some volunteer religious work 
continues, although one transformation 
after another has taken place, until the 
character of the institution is now com- 
pletely changed. 
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The Place of Research in Curriculum Making 


Pau H. VietH 


HE APPLICATION of scientific 

method to education has been blessed 
with abundant fruitage. McCall? distin- 
guishes three stages through which we 
have passed in the determination of truth. 
The first he calls a stage of authority. 
Questions were decided not on the basis 
of investigation, or even on the basis of 
the best judgment of a group, but rather 
by the dictates of the oracle, the chief, the 
king, the church, or the state. The sec- 
ond stage is that of speculation. Ques- 
tions are now freely discussed and de- 
cided in the light of the best judgment 
which can be brought to them. The third 
stage he calls that of hypothesis and ex- 
perimentation. Problems are now sub- 
jected to rigid investigation, and deci- 
sions reached on the basis of the best 
data which can be secured. 

Religious education has been some- 
what slow in accepting the scientific 
method, because, on the one hand, there 
has been a reluctance to grant that the 
problems of religion can be reduced to 
the cold logic of research, and on the 
other hand, many of the problems of re- 
ligious education are difficult to reduce 
to such concrete terms as to make effec- 
tive research possible. We have, how- 
ever, entered on a stage in religious edu- 
cation where scientific method will exert 
an increasing influence. 

It is now pretty generally assumed that 


*Four papers presented at the meeting of the 
Research Professional Advisory Section of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, at its meet- 
ing in Chicago on February 8th. 

1. McCall, William A., How to Experiment in 
Education, page 1. 


curriculum construction can be success- 
fully carried out only under the guidance 
of research processes. On every hand 
people speak of the projects in research 
in which they are engaged, looking to- 
ward the construction of courses or cur- 
ricula. There is reason to fear that, hav- 
ing once accepted the viewpoint that sci- 
entific method must be used in religious 
education, we shall go to the opposite ex- 
treme and expect research to do all our 
work for us. After all, research is but a 
tool. It is not a substitute for genuine 
reflective thinking and prophetic vision. 
It is rather an aid which makes reflective 
thinking effective and builds sound foun- 
dations under the prophetic vision. 

There are a number of points in the 
process of curriculum construction at 
which research enters. One of these is 
in the defining of objectives. In the ulti- 
mate sense, of course, no amount of sci- 
entific method alone can determine what 
our purpose shall be in religious educa- 
tion. Once that general purpose has been 
decided, however, its application in a spe- 
cific manner to concrete situations can 
only be effected by processes of research 
involving the investigation of the experi- 
ence of growing persons. 

Another point at which research enters 
the process of curriculum construction is 
in the determination of the activities and 
enterprises which shall constitute the cur- 
riculum. This involves, on the one hand, 
the making of a general study of the ex- 
perience of growing persons to determine 
the basis on which an outline for the cur- 
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riculum may be built, and, on the other 
hand, the devising of such instruments as 
may be used by local leaders so that the 
prepared curriculum outlines may for 
them become truly “indigenous.” It is 
generally conceded that in the present 
stage of the development of the science 
of religious education there is no single 
method of research which will best give 
us the data needed for curriculum con- 
struction. Rather does it require an ap- 
proach from many angles. A few of 
these are discussed in the several contri- 
butions which make up this article. There 
is, for example, the unit situation report 
technique, the life history and case study 
techniques, the technique by which re- 
ports on problem situations are secured 
from young people and adults themselves, 
the interview method, the analysis of 
human relations and functions, and a 
number of others which have already been 
used. Without question many more tech- 
niques will be developed in the next few 
years. 

A third point at which curriculum con- 
struction requires the services of research 
is in the validation of its work. After 
curriculum outlines, guides, units, or 
whatever we may call them, have once 
been prepared, the time has come for ex- 
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perimentation to determine whether we 
have been successful in accomplishing the 
purpose for which such materials were 
prepared. Most religious educators are 
agreed that materials should not be issued 
until after they have been subjected to 
such a period of experimentation. This 
plunges us into the whole problem of an 
adequate technique for curriculum ex- 
perimentation. This is discussed in a 
later section in this article. 

Growing out of the necessity for ex- 
perimentation, we may distinguish a 
fourth service which research must ren- 
der to the curriculum maker. This is the 
preparation of techniques for testing and 
measuring the results of our work. The 
science of measurement in education has 
made great progress in recent years, and 
has with some success been applied to re- 
ligious education. We have, however, 
only just begun to explore the possibili- 
ties in this field. It seems to the present 
writer that one of the most fruitful ap- 
proaches to the further development of 
technique of measurement is to prepare 
measuring instruments to accompany spe- 
cific units of the curriculum, to determine 
how effectively those units are accom- 
plishing the objective around which they 
have been prepared. 


II 


Some Notes on the Objective Observation of Units of Experience 


HucuH HartsHorRNeE 


HE division of vital growing ex- 

perience into any sort of chronologi- 
cal units is arbitrary. It is impossible to 
draw a sharp line at the point where any 
“experience” begins and another at the 
point where it ends. The nearest ap- 
proach that has been made to this type of 
analysis is involved in the concept of the 
“project.” We may say that a project 


begins at the moment when a situation 
obtrudes itself on attention in such a way 


as to require the mind to run ahead to 
the contemplation of some change in the 
situation. All subsequent activity related 
to the achievement of the anticipated 
change in the situation up to the moment * 
when this change is effected belongs to 
this particular project. It may overlap on 
several! other projects, some of which are 
not completed when the new one starts 
and some of which are begun before it 
in turn has run its course. This is an 
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extremely helpful way of analyzing intel- 
ligent behavior, and offers a useful key 
for the guidance of observation. 

There is another type of analysis, 
which assimilates the concept of the proj- 
ect in a concept which is not chronologi- 
cal but rather functional. According to 
this point of view, the unit of experience 
is a function, the unit of character form- 
ing experience is a social function, and 
character is social functioning. This re- 
quires a brief exposition. 

The term function as used here refers 
to a certain kind of relation maintained 
between parts and wholes. This relation 
is defined in terms of the contribution 
made by the part to the structure or oper- 
ation of the whole. This contribution 
may be mechanical, biological, social, or 
religious, according to the complexity of 
the objects dealt with. 

Mechanical functioning is illustrated 
by the relation of a carburetor to a car, 
(“mechanical” is used to include chemi- 
cal), or the bones to the carriage of the 
body. Their function is defined in terms 
of the contribution to what the car or 
body is doing. This contribution can be 
completely observed. 

Biological functioning reaches back 
into mechanical functioning, as in the 
illustration of the bone, which is under- 
stood in terms of the use the body makes 
of it, and forward into the relation of or- 
ganisms to one another in such integrated 
units as a bee hive or ant hill. In the lat- 
ter case each part is a biological unit (al- 
though the drones among the bees might 
be regarded as biologically incomplete), 
but it can be understood only in terms of 
its relation to the life of the hive or hill. 
There is differentiation of functions such 
that} each so called individual makes a 
well defined contribution to the whole but 
also acts as a lesser whole engaging in 
such activities as will preserve its biologi- 
cal entity, such as eating and resting. 

Much human activity is on this level. 
A typical illustration is afforded by an 
army. The individuals are defined in 
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terms of what each does for the whole. 
The fact that a private is not born fully 
equipped with uniform, gun, and knap- 
sack and with the manual of arms al- 
ready established in his nervous system 
does not disturb the analogy. For in- 
stinct substitute General Headquarters. 
As far as the individual is concerned, 
each operates blindly in performing the 
functions by which the whole subsists. 
These functions can be almost completely 
observed by an outsider. 

Genuine social functioning involves a 
new factor. Its operation is often noted 
in the conduct of American troops who 
seem at times peculiarly unadapted to the 
more primitive social functioning de- 
manded by army regulations. From the 
standpoint of the commanding officer, 
this use of mind by the individual sol- 
dier is, with considerable justification, re- 
garded as dangerous and inefficient for 
the accomplishment of the purposes for 
which armies exist. Genuine social func- 
tioning is quite inappropriate to armies. 
It is best illustrated by a discussion group 
or well organized committee, or modern 
classroom, or a well conducted family. 
It is as different from the insect type of 
functioning as the latter is from mechani- 
cal functioning. It involves the contri- 
bution of the part not only to the opera- 
tion of the whole, but to the purposes 
and plans of the whole. The criteria of 
its presence are joy, efficiency, and the 
skillful sharing of purposes and activities 
in the spirit of cooperation and good 
will. 

Each higher level emerges out of those 
beneath it, as a series of concentric cir- 
cles are described about a common cen- 
ter. This picture offers the cue to the 
unit with which this paper deals. It may 
be pictured as) a wedge reaching from 
center to circumference of these concen- 
tric circles, each of which represents a 
level of functioning. Each added level 
brings the individual into contact with a 
wider environment, a bigger whole of 
which it is a part. The individual’s func- 
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tions are the functionings of the larger 
whole. His existence may be described 
in terms of these functionings. 

For the human being, the whole may 
be thought of as human society; and the 
functionings, just as the essential activi- 
ties of human beings—physical mainte- 
nance and health, through industry, com- 
merce and sanitation; the ordering and 
balance of conflicting interests in govern- 
ment; the continuity of life in the fam- 
ily ; the improvement of life in education ; 
the creation of beauty, knowledge and 
joy in play. 

But humanity is in contact with a big- 
ger world than that which is presented 
to the senses from moment to moment. 
It has a vast perspective in time and 
space, and its mind reaches far into the 
invisible. Its adjustments are made as 
much to the ultimate demands of this 
timeless world as to the demands of 
hunger and thirst. From the standpoint 
of an infinite observer, the meaning of an 
individual life can be understood only in 
terms of its contribution to all reality. 
This may be called religious functioning. 
It is an added circle. But each wedge or 
unit of experience extends or should ex- 
tend into this outer area, which lies be- 
tween the individual and the universe 
and brings him into contact with ultimate 
reality. Life is pushing out toward this 
top level, but the top is not detached 
from the rest. It reaches back to and 
includes all lower levels. To the criteria 
of social functioning we now add only 
one to bring all to the level of religious 
functioning—cooperation with God. To 
the list of human activities we need add 
only one—the effort to bring all human 
activity to the level of conscious partici- 
pation in the creative process of the uni- 
verse. 

The unit of character forming experi- 
ence is thus defined in terms of religious 
functioning (or social functioning, if this 
is preferred). Character grows to the 


extent that individuals function at the 
highest level. It is stultified or dwarfed 


to the extent that they function at lower 
levels. The conscious, joyous participa- 
tion of each in the purposes and processes 
of human beings as they go about the es- 
sential activities of human existence, with 
the sense of comradeship with the ulti- 
mate creative good will is character in a 
generic and universal sense. The share 
any one has in this total character of the 
universe he has by virtue of his dynamic 
relationship with the larger whole. If he 
may be said to “possess” character, it is 
this relationship which he possesses. 

In view of the fact that an essential 
part of this relationship is the individual’s 
own sense of belonging to the whole and 
his own consciousness of the purpose of 
the groups with which he is working, this 
type of functioning cannot be wholly ob- 
served. There are indications, however, 
of the presence of the more subtle as- 
pects of this complete experience as well 
as of those features which more readily 
lend themselves to direct observation. In 
outlining these indications, of functioning, 
it should be recalled that the unit dealt 
with is not primarily chronological but 
psychological. 

The following facts should be observed 
in connection with any act in evaluating 
its character forming possibilities: 

1. Joy in the act. 

2. Skill in the act or efficiency of per- 
formance. 

3. Grasp of the immediate mechanical 
purpose of the act—as getting dishes 
washed clean, rather than getting them 
washed. 

4. Skill in cooperative acts that may 
be involved. 

5. Grasp of the social purpose of the 
act—as health and happiness of the fam- 
ily, rather than finishing a disagreeable 
task or pleasing some one person. 

6. Sense of belonging to the group of 
which the act is a function. 

7. Perspective—or sense of coopera- 
tion with the universal life process—of 
belonging to the universe, and of having 
a stake in its final issue. 
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Numbers, 1, 2, and 4 may be observed. 
Numbers 3 and 5 may be found out by 
appropriate questions. Numbers 6 and 7 
might be inferred from comments, ques- 
tions and acts, but are more difficult of 
access. But all are involved. The sched- 
ule appended is one of a variety intended 
to direct the attention of observers upon 
those aspects of activity which constitute 
its significance in the life of the group 
rather than in the life of the individual 
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only. The individual is thus never ob- 
served as an entity but as a functioning 
member of a larger whole, and his acts 
are interpreted not in terms of the virtues 
they are supposed to exhibit but in terms 
of their objective contribution to the life 
of the group and of the world. Char- 
acter is conscious evolution. 

For all this we need a new vocabulary 
and obviously a more extended interpre- 
tation than this brief statement can give. 


Name or mark 


Ce | 


SOCIAL DIAGNOSIS CHART 
Each activity listed may be given a rating of 0 to 10 as it seems to possess, for 
the person concerned, less or more of the characteristic named in each column. 
As many activities as possible should be stated. 
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Case Studies, Life Histories, and Related Procedures 


WILLIAM CLAYTON BoweER 


HE TECHNIQUES for discover- 

ing the experience of growing per- 
sons which I shall discuss will be lim- 
ited to some of those that are designed 
to bring into view the total range of the 
experience of individuals as persons or 
of groups. 

It is assumed that from the point of 
view of education as the enrichment and 
control of personal and social experience 
it is of the utmost importance that spe- 
cific and concrete identifiable situations in 
the experience of growing persons shall 
be dealt with. In order to make this pos- 
sible it will be necessary to have an ade- 
quate number of these units of experi- 
ence, the terminus a quo of which is an 
identifiable situation and the terminus ad 
quem of which is an identifiable response. 

It is possible, however, to have an un- 
limited number of these situations gath- 
ered from an indefinite number of per- 
sons in various social situations and to 
have these reduced to the statistical meas- 
ures of central tendencies and variations 
and still not have a valid picture of per- 
sons as persons or of groups as groups. 
After all, religious education is not con- 
cerned with situations and responses as 
such, but with persons who are under- 
going processes of growth and realizing 
themselves through the experiences 
which they have. The function of the 
techniques which I shall discuss is to se- 
cure some valid understanding of the 
total integrated experience of persons and 
groups. 

The first technique which I shall de- 
scribe is Analysis of the Human Rela- 
tions in which the total person is involved 
and out of which his concrete experi- 
ences arise. The unguided collection of 


situations, while apparently unselective, 
is, as a matter of fact, a very loaded 


technique, because the situations which 
the observer records are apt to be those 
that are obtrusive and frequently abnor- 
mal. Situations that do not attract atten- 
tion are not recorded, though they may 
be in many instances the most funda- 
mental in the person’s experience. The 
function of the instrument for the anal- 
ysis of human relations is not only to 
stimulate observation, but to secure a 
representative spread of observation over 
the entire range of the learner’s experi- 
ence. 

An instrument which I have found 
helpful for this purpose lays down a 
background of human relations in terms 
of the relations of person to person, per- 
son to group, group to person, and group 
to group in such social situations as the 
family, the school, the church, the local 
community, the play or gang groups, work 
groups, political groups, clubs, racial 
groups, sex groups, etc. We place down 
upon this background a series of 
“screens” in the form of factors which 
modify relations. We are running five 
of these “screens”: (1) activities, such 
as work, recreation, education, religious 
activities; (2) psycho-sociological fac- 
tors, such as customs, beliefs, public opin- 
ion, fads; (3) the ownership and use of 
property, such as money, tools, the auto- 
mobile, the radio; (4) the “wishes,” such 
as the desire for recognition, response, 
security, and (5) a miscellaneous group 
of factors, such as seeing or failing to see 
another’s point of view, conflict of loyal- 
ties, group adjustment or maladjustment. 
By seeing the person in this complex of 
relationships and recording his specific 
responses to the situations that are in- 
volved in them, it is possible to secure a 
representative, if not a complete, picture 
of his total experience as his specific ex- 
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periences interweave to form an inte- 
grated and total pattern. 

A second technique for securing a total 
view of personal experience is the Inter- 
est Analysis. Such a study needs to be 
more than a listing of specific interests. 
These interests need to be studied in 
their relationship to each other and to 
the total group of interests. It is im- 
possible either to understand or to de- 
scribe an interest in isolation from the 
person’s other interests, because in any 
given person a particular interest derives 
much of its meaning and significance 
from its interweaving with other in- 
terests. 

Moreover, these interests need to be 
studied, not as static, but as emergent 
and waning and with reference to those 
which appear to be on the way to becom- 
ing permanent as distinguished from 
those that are immediate and transitory. 

Interests need also to be studied with 
reference to their organization, with ref- 
erence to those that are becoming domi- 
nant and to which other interests are in 
process of becoming subordinate. This 
involves the whole set of personal values 
with which character and religion are 
primarily concerned. Any conscious at- 
tempt to reconstruct personality may he 
said to find its approach and central field 
of effort in this organization of personal 
interests. 

Such a technique may well seek to ex- 
plore the person’s intellectual, his reli- 
gious, his vocational, his economic, his 
food, his recreational, his manual skill, 
his aesthetic, his social, and his civic in- 
terests as well as his ambitions, and his 
undeveloped or thwarted interests. With 
each of these interests his antipathies 
may well be studied. Such a study may 
also well inquire into the opportunities or 
lack of opportunities for the development 
of these interests and the causes that 
have given rise to his antipathies. 

A third technique for securing an in- 
tegrated view of personal experience is 
through the Life History. A true picture 
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of human experience is not only that of 
whole persons, but of persons undergoing 
change, development, growth. Any pres- 
ent moment of experience can only be 
adequately interpreted in the light of its 
place in a series of experiences. It has 
a backward reference toward its antece- 
dents and a forward reference to its con- 
sequents. As soon as experience has 
begun to accumulate, the person’s re- 
sponses to his world have been so contin- 
uously and progressively conditioned that 
it is impossible fully to understand a 
present aspect of experience without 
some understanding of the person’s past. 

Such a life history will need to inquire 
into one’s hereditary factors, his physical 
health record, a careful analysis of his 
personality traits, his psychiatric record 
when it can be obtained, his family con- 
ditions, the community conditions under 
which he has lived, and the person’s own 
autobiographical statement of the signifi- 
cant experiences} that have affected the 
course of his personal history, especially 
the crisis or near crisis situations and his 
reaction to them. Such a careful and de- 
tailed study of the entire course of the 
person’s life history may well conclude 
with a diagnostic suggestion as to the 
proper procedure in the light of that his- 
tory. 

Experience with the use of the Interest 
Analysis and the Life History techniques 
tends to indicate that perhaps their most 
effective use in the upper age groups, es- 
pecially by young people, is for the pur- 
pose of self exploration. When properly 
motivated by a desire on the part of 
young people and adults to understand 
themselves, better results may be secured 
by self analysis and self synthesis than 
by the objective observation of others. 
In that case, however, self exploration 
should be checked, where possible, by 
objective observation. 

A fourth technique for the integrated 
study of personal or group experience is 
what may be termed the Limited Case 
Study. This technique lies midway be- 
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tween the observation and recording of a 
specific situation and the detailed life his- 
tory. It is suitable for the analysis and 
recording of the more complex personal 
and group experiences that represent a 
process extending through a considerable 
period of time, such as the readjustment 
through which a freshman passes upon 
entering college, the choice of a vocation, 
or the influence of a group upon an indi- 
vidual. Such a study will take careful 
account of all the discoverable antece- 
dents and the interweaving of the various 
factors of the situation that is being 
studied as well as of the person’s chang- 
ing attitudes and aspects of behavior 
through a considerable period of time. 
It will also follow the experience through 
to its larger, complex outcomes and their 
influence upon his whole career. 

A fifth technique for the integrated 
study of a person’s experience is the Time 
Activity Analysis. The Interest Analysis, 
the Life History, and the Limited Case 
Study deal with an intermingling of ob- 
jective and subjective factors. The Time 
Activity Analysis is entirely objective and 
quantitative. It records specific activities 
in specific time units. These records are 
quite difficult to obtain, but when they 
are obtainable, they afford a very sug- 
gestive picture of the relationships among 
the various types of activity that furnish 
the patterns of the person’s total experi- 
ence. A study of the free activities throws 
a great deal of light upon the person’s 
wishes, his values, and his personality 
traits. Care must be exercised in the 
use of this technique to insure that the 
selection of the activities are thoroughly 
representative of the way in which the 
person spends his time. 

In the use of these various techniques 
in the study of a given person, it is as- 
sumed that experience is too complex to 
yield to any single approach. Many tech- 
niques must be utilized, coming at ex- 
perience from as many different points of 
view. Not only do these several tech- 
niques furnish checks upon each other, 


but they supplement each other. When 
they are quantified, they yield themselves, 
where there is a sufficient number of 
cases, to statistical treatment. ; Correla- 
tions may be discovered between factors 
in one technique and factors in other 
techniques. 

A sixth technique for getting at an 
integrated view of group experience is 
through a cooperative self exploration of 
the group’s experience by the group it- 
self under the personal guidance of a 
skillful mature leader, in which the mem- 
bers of the group, having been properly 
motivated by a desire to understand their 
own problems, make their own self study. 
Under the leadership of the counselor, 
the group develops its own procedures 
for discovering the issues and problems 
which they face. 

One of the necessities inherent in any 
procedure for the study of the integrated 
experience of persons or groups is the 
development of techniques for the dis- 
covery of situations and issues of which 
the person or the group may not be con- 
scious. Objective observation shows that 
in many instances these unconscious is- 
sues are of the most vital and funda- 
mental character. There are a number of 
reasons why these issues may not get into 
consciousness, among which may be 
mentioned the competition of other in- 
tense interests, the early conditioning of 
a response, provincialism, various forms 
of social pressure, and the suppression of 
these issues into the unconscious where 
self interest or status are involved. In 
the case of suppressed issues, the accom- 
panying compensatory behavior and ra- 
tionalization may easily lead the unsophis- 
ticated investigator astray. 

It may be suggested that these tech- 
niques that have to do with the integrat- 
ed experience of persons and groups are 
usable not only for research purposes, 
but also and perhaps chiefly, as instru- 
ments to be placed in the hands of teach- 
ers for exploring the experiences of the 
persons with whom they are in operative 
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contact or, better still, for assisting these 
groups to explore their own experiences 
with a view to locating the vital issues 
which they are facing as specific persons 
and groups. Above all, they help the re- 


searcher and the teacher who use them 
to orient themseves to persons and groups 
as such rather than to situations, subject 
matter, traits or habits, or skills to be 
taught. 


IV 


Developing a Technique of Curriculum Experimentation 
in Religious Education 


Otto MAyvER 


HE IMMEDIATE OCCASION 
for the treatment of this topic is the 
proposed Curriculum of Religious Edu- 
cation’ of the International Council of 
Religious Education. Some of the units 
of this curriculum are now ready, or 
nearly ready, to be carried through a 
period of testing or experimentation be- 
fore they are made available for more 
general use. We need to validate the 
proposed curriculum processes and use of 
plans and materials and prepare the revi- 
sions which may be necessary in the unit 
outlines. We should admit without much 
argument that this procedure for estab- 
lishing the validity of curriculum units 
must be one of precise, scientific methods. 
We can not be content with general im- 
pressions as to whether “they work” or 
are good or bad. We must know exactly 
why and to what degree they are effec- 
tive or ineffective. Therefore we must 
have available a technique which follows 
rigid experimental standards even though 
the use of it will be limited to a selected 
number of centers which promise ade- 
quate experimental conditions. Follow- 
ing the experimental use and validation of 
a given unit it may be prepared for more 
general use and further revised when 
necessary. 
An outline of a suggested technique 


1. Research Service Bulletin, No. The Develop- 
ment of a Curriculum of Religious Bducetion (1928) 
deals with the origin, we fl and purpose of this 
curriculum. It is published by the International 
Council of Religious Education. 


for curriculum experimentation in reli- 
gious education is here presented in the 
order in which such experimentation will 
naturally be carried forward: 1. Se- 
lecting and establishing the experimental 
center. 2. Choosing the experimental 
method. 3. Conducting the experiment. 
4. Reporting on the experiment. The 
International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion as a central curriculum agency has 
made some exploratory efforts with this 
proposed technique. A number of refer- 
ences to its specific uses are therefore re- 
corded in relation to the work of the 
Council. The suggestions are, however, 
tentative and subject to further revision. 


SELECTING AND ESTABLISHING THE 
EXPERIMENTAL CENTER 


The best list of criteria for the selec- 
tion of experimental centers will natural- 
ly be prepared after we have discovered 
what factors contribute most to the suc- 
cess. of our types of experiments in a 
large number of cases. In other words, 
valid criteria wait upon the experimental 
use of the experimentation technique it- 
self. The following requirements for ex- 
perimental centers are, however, para- 
mount. Others will be at once apparent 
when we consider the specific methods 
of experimentation. 

1. A center must be able to provide 
teachers and a supervisor trained and ex- 
perienced in the field of religious educa- 
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tion and specifically in that of the curri- 
culum. Leaders must be willing to learn 
the meaning of scientific observation, 
what to look for, and how to recognize 
and record the significant factors in an 
experiment. They should have a keen 
appreciation of the implications of newer 
and pioneering efforts in education. The 
right kind of experimentation takes a 
good deal of time, and leaders must be 
willing to give a generous amount of it. 

2. An experimental center should pro- 
vide the possibility of classifying the 
learners according to commonly accepted 
methods. Unless we are free to classify 
groups of learners in a given center prop- 
erly we cannot hope to experiment there ; 
the control of variables, which is essential 
in experimentation, becomes impossible. 
General education recognizes certain 
exact units of measurement in scientific 
work, and others are rapidly being stand- 
ardized. In classifications of groups for 
curriculum experimentation we need to be 
free to take account of mental age, intelli- 
gence quotients, educational quotients, 
accomplishment quotients ; we cannot dis- 
regard such factors as average age, pro- 
portions of each sex, Bible knowledge, 
attitudes, average years in the church 
school, average home background, etc. 

3. Nor would anyone undertake curri- 
culum experimentation unless he were 
certain that adequate equipment is to be 
available. The need for equipment will 
vary with different types of experiments, 
but a minimum of equipment such as a 
good classroom for the experimental 
group, the right kind of chairs and desks, 
blackboards, and equipment for the freer 
type of educational enterprises should be 
at hand. 

4. We may well ask whether the gen- 
eral attitude of a suggested center as re- 
vealed through the official board or the 
outstanding leadership of its institution 
is favorable toward experimental plans 
and methods, or whether the center has 
successfully carried forward any previous 
experimentation. 


We may safely assume that the central 
curriculum and supervisory agency needs 
to make the initial approach to the most 
promising centers for the purpose of set- 
ting up the experimental work. It would 
not be wise to broadcast the invitation 
nor to ask generally for volunteers to un- 
dertake the work. The Council has found 
it helpful to have the teacher and the 
supervisor register on specially prepared 
application blanks. Both give informa- 
tion on their training and experience. 
The teacher is asked to supply detailed 
facts about the experimental group, and 
the supervisor adds further information 
about the educational situation generally 
in the proposed experimental center. It 
is felt that in the supervision of educa- 
tional experiments the teacher, the super- 
visor, and the central agency should share 
democratically in the enterprise. An 
“agreement” form has been prepared, and 
before the work is begun it is signed by 
the teacher, supervisor, and a represent- 
ative of the central curriculum agency 
who thereby agree to certain rights and 
responsibilities involved in the undertak- 
ing. The agreement form need not be 
thought of as a contract, but it is believed 
that it adds materially to the success of 
the program. 


CHOOSING THE ExPERIMENTAL METHOD 


Experimentation may proceed along 
one of two general lines, that of the gen- 
eral survey investigation, or that of the 
controlled, laboratory type of inquiry. 
Which of the two methods is to be em- 
ployed in a given case depends on the spe- 
cific purpose of the study ; it also depends 
very largely on whether a given center 
can adequately meet the demands of con- 
trolled experimentation. 

If, for example, we want a general ac- 
count of the values and difficulties in- 
volved in certain curriculum processes 
and uses of plans and materials under 
certain similar conditions, we may pro- 
ceed with the survey type of investiga- 
tion. We will be as objective in our ap- 
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proach and fulfill as many of the require- 
ments of educational experimentation as 
possible. The centers should be selected 
on the basis of approved criteria. The 
experimental groups should be equivalent 
as far as possible. Careful and complete 
records may be made, tests and retests 
may be administered, and some of the 
findings may be treated statistically. The 
value of this type of experiment depends 
somewhat on whether it is carried through 
in a rather large number of cases. Many 
centers should be able to use this method 
of work. 

If, on the other hand, we seek to dis- 
cover with exactness the precise changes 
in religious development in a given group 
under given circumstances, or whether 
certain changes are due directly to one or 
the other variable or experimental factor, 
we need at once to employ controlled 
laboratory techniques which deal very 
largely with the various control group 
methods. The essence of these methods 
implies that we have one or more control 
groups doing their work simultaneously 
with the experimental groups. The con- 
trol group is carried through the same 
experience through which the experimen- 
tal group passes excepting that the factor 
under investigation is withheld from the 
former. Professor Wm. Clark Trow” 
explains the control group method by 
means of an illustration from the psycho- 
logical laboratory : 

“Tf the object of the experiment is to 
determine the influence of caffeine upon 
efficiency, one group of subjects is given 
the drug and the other, the control group, 
is not. None of the individuals knows 
whether the mixture he takes contains 
the drug; in all other respects, their ex- 
periences are the same during the course 
of the experiment—food, hours of sleep, 
amount of school work, exercise, and the 
like. When the different tests of effi- 
ciency are then applied at varying inter- 
vals it is possible to compare the per- 
formance of the two groups to see if it 


2. Scientific Method in Education, 1925, page 135. 
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differs relatively from their performance 
before the caffeine was used, and so be- 
come relatively sure that any difference 
in that performance is due to the influ- 
ence of the drug.” 

The essentials of the scientifically con- 
trolled type of experimentation include: 
1. Rigid standards for the selection of 
experimental centers. 2. A trained lead- 
ership. 3. Exact measurement and clas- 
sification for the formation of equivalent 
groups. 4. Isolation and control of the 
experimental factors or variables to be 
studied. 5. Testing and retesting. 6. 
Careful observation, quantitative meas- 
urements, and the exact recording of 
facts. 7. Statistical treatment of the find- 
ings. These essentials at once limit the 
number of centers in which such careful 
experimentation can be undertaken, but 
no really adequate validation of curricu- 
lum units can be hoped for until this sci- 
entific procedure can be put to use. 


CoNDUCTING THE ExPERIMENT 


Educational experimentation implies 
the measurement of certain changes 
which come as the result of certain ex- 
perimental factors. We may well ask 
the question: What is it that is to be 
measured? A general answer would be 
that we seek to measure religious growth 
or religious progress from a given point 
(A) to another given point (B). But we 
need a more specific answer ; and we know 
that religious growth is complex, not 
simple. We shall discover that we need 
to measure a number of different factors. 

First let us be clear that this question 
takes us back to a more fundamental one: 
What is our concept of the nature of the 
curriculum? We have intimated that we 
are concerned about religious growth. In 
other words, our curriculum has gone be- 
yond the point of imparting knowledge 
about life to that of guidance in living 
itself. The present experience of the 
learner is our starting point. As leaders 
we seek to assist him in the direction and 
enrichment of his experiences in the light 
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of Christian ideals.* Knowledge as re- 
corded racial experience is brought in for 
the purpose of criticizing and enriching 
present experience. The curriculum then 
becomes for the learner and his guide a 
“series of experiments in social living” 
leading “toward and into mature and ef- 
ficient devotion to the democracy of God, 
and happy self realization therein.* But 
such a course in living involves specific 
relations and functions of individuals and 
groups within society. Growth takes place 
within social situations and the kind and 
the extent of growth varies with the fac- 
tors in the social situations. 

Can we measure changes in various 
factors in the social situation? For exam- 
ple, can we measure such elements as the 
following? 1. Conditions which provide 
opportunities for learning the way of 
love. These conditions will include the 
activities of individuals and organized 
groups. It is entirely fitting to ask 
whether we may rightly expect any reli- 
gious growth on the part of the young 
within a group which is not organized on 
the principle of the common good. 2. 
The effect of what the learner does or 
does not do upon others or upon him- 
self. 3. The extension of interests of the 
learner regarding the activities of other 
persons. 4. The growth of attitudes 
and sympathies to include more per- 
sons and greater causes. These problems 
are summed up in the questions of what 
is the so¢ial situation and how does the 
learner deal with it in the light of Chris- 
tian motives and ideals. 

In addition to the above and other 
personality factors we need to measure 
capacities and achievements in the per- 
formance of specific functions in social re- 
lations, as well as the effectiveness of cer- 
tain processes and the use of certain ma- 
terials as a means of guiding present ex- 
perience. For the measurement of most 


3. Bower, W. C., The Curriculum of Religious 
Education, 1925. 

4. Coe, G. A., A Social Theory of Religious Edu- 
cation, 1917, pages 55, 108, and chapter IX. 
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of these last named factors scientific edu- 
cation provides certain precise instru- 
ments. Intelligence tests, measures of spe- 
cific knowledge achievements and of 
skills, of judgment, and discrimination 
may be used. The recent progress which 
has been made in the development of atti- 
tudes tests is particularly significant for 
measurement in a curriculum of religious 
education. Attitudes are probably sig- 
nificant indications of interests, evalua- 
tions, and appreciations. It should be re- 
membered that whereas some instruments 
may be generally applied, others need to 
be adapted or constructed for specific ex- 
perimentations. Under the direction of 
Professor E. J. Chave an “Attitude Test 
on World Relations” has been prepared 
to measure shifts in attitudes through the 
use of a course plan on world friendship 
in the proposed International Curriculum. 

But when we seek to measure specific 
conduct factors in the social situation and 
attempt to record changes in the process 
of living, the isolation of factors and 
measurement become more difficult. When 
we are concerned about a record of the 
reconstruction and direction of experi- 
ence, or the actual ongoing process of 
living in addition to separate products and 
results of education, such as certain abil- 
ities, achievements, and acquisitions, we 
need to resort to supplementary instru- 
ments. We may call these descriptive and 
analytical measures of progress. Their 
purpose will be to make available as com- 
plete and as unified a record of the 
growth of personality in concrete, spe- 
cific social situations as is possible. As 
such they will materially supplement the 
more precise and scientifically objective 
testing measures. 

In this connection much of the work 
in the Bureau of Educational Experi- 
ments of New York City is significant. 
Harriet M. Johnson in her recent book*® 
gives a detailed account of how records 
are kept of the progress of children in 


5. Children in the Nursery School. 1928. 
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her nursery school. Before this Mary 
S. Marot prepared a report® on the re- 
sults of three years’ research with teach- 
ers’ detailed records of group activities in 
the City and Country School and the 
Nursery School, New York City. Sug- 
gestions of value also come from the re- 
finements of the case study techniques. 
The teacher and the supervisor need to 
keep such detailed descriptive and analyti- 
cal reports and case studies of their work 
with the experimental groups. These will 
be much in the form of a daily journal, 
with careful emphasis on the objective 
records of experience.’ 

A few general principles will show the 
need for these types of records as meas- 
ures of progress. We need in addition 
to the statistical measures of single fac- 
tors some measure of the coordination of 
the several elements in an experiment. 
The single factor may mean very little in 
isolation and may in fact be of minor sig- 
nificance in a total process, of growth. 
The more significant factors and the in- 
ter-relation of factors should not be dis- 
regarded simply because they cannot be 
reduced to statistics. 

We need not only know how much a 
child has learned in a given time, but 
also how he learns. We may be sure that 
if we have a record of the process and 
can guide it aright, the product need not 
worry us much. After all, our projects 
in a curriculum of religion are projects 
of living with people, not simply projects 
which have to do with things and the 


6. School Records, An Experiment, Bulletin 12 

ae Bureau of Educational Experiments, New 
ork. 

7. See Research Bulletin No. 6, Life Experiences 
and the New Curriculum, A Guide to Objective Ob- 
servation (1929), published by the Council. This 
leaflet presents one method which may be used in the 
preparation of records. 
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making of things. It is commonplace to 
say that the learner needs first of all to 
acquire right habits of learning. 

It is most important for us to: have 
measures of the activities of the group, as 
well as of the individual. Most of our 
testing techniques give us only the latter 
type of record. As a matter of fact, we 
know about the individual’s progress only 
as he takes his place in the group and 
reacts to group conduct. He is stimulated 
by the group, and his own activity must 
be interpreted in the light of the acts of 
others. He in turn may stimulate the 
group to action, but again we get a clear 
record of his importance in the group 
only by comparison with others in the 
group. Detail descriptive and analytical 
records as supplements to the statistical 
measures will give us valuable data for 
a record of progress in a curriculum of 
religious living. 

REPORTING ON THE EXPERIMENT 


A final step in curriculum experimen- 
tation will be that of reporting on the ex- 
periment. A summary report, in addition 
to the reports which are made during the 
progress of the experiment, should be 
available on each experimental enterprise. 
Certain general suggestions will indicate 
the type of report which will be needed. 
The report should include: 1. A clear 
statement of the problem of the experi- 
mentation. 2. A detailed record of the 
actual work done and the methods used. 
3. Copies of the research instruments, 
tests and other materials used. 4. An in- 
terpretation and evaluation of the whole 
procedure. 5. A statement of problems 
revealed by the experiment. 6. A sum- 
mary of findings. 7. Recommendations 
on further work. 
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THE ROMAN QUESTION* 


‘TEMPORAL SOVEREIGNTY RATHER THAN 
“TEMPORAL PowER’. 


When speaking of this subject it would 
be more accurate to use the term ‘tem- 
poral sovereignty’ rather than ‘temporal 
power’. The latter seems to indicate that 
the Pope seeks territory and subjects and 
desires to be known as a great earthly 
ruer or king. That is foreign to his 
thought and purpose. 

Pius XI actually refused the offer of 
the Italian government that he take fur- 
ther territory, declining even to take a 
small extension of his present gardens. 
“T have no desire,” he said, “to have sub- 
jects.” 

Temporal sovereignty means that the 
person of the Holy Father, the place 
where he lives, the actual geographical 
area wherein the vast administrative in- 
ternational work of the Church is done 
and access to and departure from the 
same, will be free and independent of 
national control by any other nation. The 
Holy Father is thus recognized as a 
sovereign, not subject to any earthly 
sovereign. Only thus can his office be 
exercised, be uninfluenced and uncon- 





*Editorial Note: This is a news release from the 
Bureau of Publicity and Information of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. It 
was issued “For the information of writers on the 
recent treaty and concordat between the Holy See and 
the Italian Kingdom.” We believe this official ex- 
planation of the issues involved will be of greater 
value to readers of Reticious Epucation than a sum- 
mary or reduction or rewriting would be. 


trolled by any particular nation. Only 
thus will he be known as the free and 
unhampered spiritual Father, to whom 
all Christians may have access, and whose 
guidance of Christendom will not be 
dominated by any particular government 
or nation. 


SizE oF New VatTICcAN STATE 


In thinking and writing of ‘temporal 
power’ and ‘temporal sovereignty’ this 
should be remembered and the fact made 
known: 

The new Vatican State, in area, will 
be only about one-quarter of a square 
mile, or something like 160 acres—ac- 
tually less than one-fifth the size of Cen- 
tral Park in New York City, or only 
about two and a half times the size of 
the Capitol Grounds in Washington. In- 
deed, the District of Columbia in the 
United States, which does not even con- 
tain all of the city of Washington, is 
276 times the size of the whole new Papal 
State. Hundreds of city parks in Amer- 
ica exceed it in area. (Illustrations from 
your own city will readily visualize to 
readers the actual smallness of this terri- 
tory.) 

Many Americans think of the new 
Vatican domain in the same terms as 
they think of a small state in this coun- 
try—for instance, Rhode Island. It is 
patent, from the above, how altogether 
erroneous is such a conception. 
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TEMPORAL SOVEREIGNTY CONSISTENT 
WITH SPIRITUAL SOVEREIGNTY 


Temporal sovereignty is not opposed 
to spiritual sovereignty. The rights of 
any nation, even though it has great tem- 
poral power, are also spiritual. But the 
temporal position, the temporal circum- 
stances in which any man lives and exer- 
cises the office he may hold, do of them- 
selves show forth, clarify or obscure, that 
man’s spiritual powers. That the Holy 
Father may be under no temporal power 
and free in every way to exercise his 
universal office, the spiritual power of the 
Pope essentially demands temporal power, 
or better, temporal sovereignty. Power 
almost always nowadays _ connotates 
‘physical force’ and the exercise of physi- 
cal force. Therefore its use is inexact or 
misleading. 


THE PoriticAL INDEPENDENCE OF THE 
Hoty SEE NECESSARY 


The chief reasons which make neces- 
sary the political independence of the 
Holy See are that the Catholic Church 
is a perfect society of men established 
by Christ Himself to carry out faithfully 
His laws and teachings. That the Church 
may carry out this commission requires 
that it be independent of national gov- 
ernments which may change and pass 
away, while the Church of Christ remains 
unchanged and unchangeable. 

The Church does not derive its rights 
from any man or group of men, nor from 
any state or from international agree- 
ment. The Catholic Church is not a 
national church, but a universal society 
and to the head of that society men of all 
nationalities owe the same spiritual allegi- 
ance. This makes it a supreme necessity 
that the Pope be independent and sov- 
ereign in his own right, secure from the 
intrigues or domination of any national 
government. 

That certain nationalistic groups in this 
country continually attempt to make him 
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a ‘foreign potentate’ is a proof of the 
necessity that the universal, supernatural, 
and supra-national character of his office 
be clearly recognised. Exercising an in- 
dependent spiritual sovereignty over mil- 
lions distributed through practically every 
country in the world gives the Pope a 
character in which the word ‘foreign’ has 
no place. 

It was the need for recognition of this 
independence and not for the possession 
of earthly territory that made the settle- 
ment of the Roman Question so urgent. 
However, such spiritual and sovereign 
independence is bound up with and in- 
dependent of territory. In 1927 Pope 
Pius XI let it be known that as the Hoiy 
See was not seeking large dominions, it 
would be satisfied with any territory, 
however small, which would guarantee 
its independence. 


RIGHT OF THE CHURCH TO HER Con- 
FISCATED PROPERTY 


In seeking the restoration of the tem- 
poral sovereignty of the Pope, the Church 
does not seek something which is not 
and has not been hers. Years do not 
justify confiscation. The old Papal States 
were the property of the Holy See by 
the strougest of real estate titles, namely, 
the presentation of this property, at dif- 
ferent times through the centuries, by 
the different owners of it. By right the 
Italian government should give back all 
the property once owned by the Holy See. 
The old indemnity offered to the Pope 
by the Italian government in 1872 was 
no adequate indemnity and the Pope re- 
fused to accept it. The Pope therefore 
has the earthly right to temporal sov- 
ereignty over the Papal States. More- 
over he has the spiritual right to be an 
independent temporal sovereign, because 
he should not, as the representative of 
Christ and the head of the Church, which 
does not belong to any particular country, 
be subject to any nation. 





























THE ROMAN QUESTION 


In 1870 the Papal States, which were 
the property of the Pope and over which 
he had exercised his sovereignty for cen- 
turies, were taken from the Pope through 
force of arms by Victor Emanuel. At that 
time they comprised 4,891 square miles, 
reduced from 17,218 square miles by pre- 
vious confiscations. 

After the forcible seizure of Rome, a 
so-called plebiscite was held, but it in- 
cluded little more than the invading army 
and the Pope forbade all Catholics to 
vote therein. To say, that by a plebiscite 
of the people the Romans decided to join 
the Kingdom of Italy, is entirely mislead- 
ing. 

Pope Pius IX excommunicated all 
those who had taken part in this unlaw- 
ful invasion of the States of the Church. 
To try to right itself before the world 
for this unlawful act the Italian govern- 
ment passed the so-called Law of Guar- 
antees offering to secure to the Pope his 
sovereignty and the inviolability of his 
person and granting him a pension. Since 
this invasion of his territory has been 
carried out by physical force and since 
the Papal States now confiscated by the 
Italian government were the lawful pos- 
sessions of the Holy See, Pius IX justly 
refused these offers of the government 
and retired within the Vatican as a pro- 
test against the presence of the Italian 
government in Rome. This form of pro- 
test has been adhered to by his successors, 
including Pope Pius XI. To have ac- 
cepted the Law of Guarantees would have 
meant the assumption by the Holy See, 
which is supra-national, of a national 
status under Italy. 


THE SPIRITUAL MEANING OF THE REs- 
TORATION OF SOVEREIGNTY 


No earthly recognition can add to the 
divine commission of the Papacy. (John 
XXI, 15 and 17.) The independent sov- 
ereignty, which is rightfully hers and 
which has finally been restored to the 
Church will but evidence to the world 
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the supernatural and supra-national mis- 
sion with which the Visible Head of the 
Church has been commissioned since 
Christ spoke to Peter. It is simply a 
means by which the Pope may exercise 
freedom of action. 


RicHtT TO EXxercisE PREROGATIVES OF 
SOVEREIGNTY 


Many of the details covered in the con- 
cordat relate to such matters as the right 
to mint money, issue stamps, passports, 
etc. There are others dealing with the 
right to establish railway, telegraph, radio, 
telephone, and postal services. This does 
not mean that the right to perform such 
functions and establish such services will 
therefore be exercised. It simply means 
that since the Pope is recognized as a 


. temporal sovereign, it is his right and 


privilege to exercise all the prerogatives 
of sovereignty. 


Canon Law Does Nor ReEPLace 
Civir Law 
The acceptance or recognition of 


Canon Law by the Italian state does not 
mean that Italian civil law will be sub- 
stituted by ecclesiastical law. Ecclesiasti- 
cal legislation is so unconcerned with 
taking the place of civil law that in some 
matters it presupposes the existence of 
civil law and accepts its dispositions. 
There is no question of the substitution 
of Canon law for Civil law. It is a ques- 
tion of a simple collaboration, in a Cath- 
olic nation, for its Catholic subjects, in 
matters of common interest and of direct 
utility to Church and State. 

In a country almost entirely Catholic, 
as is Italy, if the Church and the State 
ignored each other and acted independ- 
ently, there would be an inevitable con- 
flict detrimental to the religious and 
national conscience of Catholic citizens. 
The welfare of the country and of re- 
ligion advises the Church and the state 
to convene in controverted matters and 
establish -satisfactory procedure so that 
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conflict may be eliminated. This has been 
the basis of concordats with other coun- 
tries, Catholic and non-Catholic. 

Previous to this concordat between the 
Church and Italy, marriage, which to 
Catholics is a sacrament and indissoluble, 
was only legally recognized through a 
civil ceremony. While this civil ceremony 
added nothing to the validity of the sacra- 
mental union, only through that ceremony 
could the parties enjoy civil effects of 
marriage and have their offspring legally 
recognized as legitimate. This led to 
serious difficulties, since unscrupulous 
men, married in the Church, could 
abandon their families and remarry, leav- 
ing no recourse by the family to the civil 
authority, as the state did not recognize 
the church ceremony. The Church tried 
to remedy this condition by requiring 
Catholics to marry civilly before the re- 
ligious ceremony. Now by recognizing 
the Church ceremony, the staté makes 
clear to Catholics the importance of the 
religious marriage. For those outside the 
Catholic Church matrimonial legislation 
remains unchanged. 

According to the new concordat, the 
principle that Bishops are to be freely 
named by the Pope, is accepted by the 
government. It is agreed that before 
such appointment, the government will be 
informed of the person named, so that it 
may make known any political objections 
it has towards the nominee. Bishops, 
when elected by the Holy See, swear 
fidelity to the state and not to a political 
party, and therefore it is to the interest 
of the Holy See to avoid appointment 
of a Bishop who, through his peculiar 
political ideas, might be a failure from 
the spiritual point of view. 

In a Catholic country such as Italy, 
education without religion is a danger to 
society. Previous to the concordat, Ital- 
ian school laws were anti-religious. While 
religious instruction was forbidden in 
secondary schools, it was only tolerated 
in the primary schools. Private schools 
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were not recognized by the state. Realiz- 
ing from experience that the teaching 
of religion was necessary for good citi- 
zenship, and as the people of Italy were 
overwhelmingly Catholic, the new con- 
cordat recognizes the Catholic religion as 
the religion to be taught in the public 
schools. The new arrangement further 
recognizes that to judge competency in 
religious matters belongs to the Church 
and not to the state, and therefore the 
Bishops will select instructors in these 
matters, who will be approved and paid 
by the state. These dispositions eliminate 
the apparent conflict between science and 
religion. Youths who are not Catholics 
are exempted from Catholic religious in- 
struction, and therefore there is no fear 
of religious coercion. 

Italian laws preceding the concordat 
did not recognize juridical personality in 
religious communities or other ecclesiasti- 
cal moral persons. These were not able 
to possess goods in their own names, but 
were obliged to invest their title to prop- 
erty generally in three individuals, who 
alone were considered the rightful owners 
by the state. Now the right to own prop- 
erty is granted to religious communities 
and ecclesiastical persons. Thishasremoved 
a great injustice, since one of the three 
persons who were generally members of 
the religious community in whom the 
property was vested could, on leaving 
that community, claim one third of the 
property as his own. It was necessary 
for the three legal owners to will the 
property to other members of the com- 
munity in case of death. Passage of prop- 
erty in this way to unrelated persons 
was subject to heavy taxation. 

The Holy See, prior to the concordat, 
was regarded as a unique subject of in- 
ternational law, with a diplomatic corps 
accredited to it, and with power to enter 
upon concordats with other Powers. Now 
the international judicial personality of 
the Holy See is undeniable, with full lib- 
erty recognized for any nation concerned 














THE RoMAN QUESTION 


to enter upon diplomatic relations with 
the Vatican. 

Diplomatic relations existed between 
the United States and the States of the 
Church prior to 1867. In the early days 
of the American Republic, before the close 
of the eighteenth century, American con- 
suls wereretained in the Papal States. Dip- 
lomatic relations began in 1848, when 
there was established for the first time 
an American legation at Rome accredited 
to the Vatican. They were based on rec- 
ognition of the Pope as temporal sover- 
eign of the States of the Church and not 
as the head of the Catholic Church. Were 
diplomatic relations again established, 
they would be with the political sover- 
eignty of the Pope as head of the newly 
formed City of the Vatican, and not as 
head of the Church. 

President Polk, in his message to Con- 
gress in December, 1847, declared the 
opening of diplomatic relations with the 
Papal States as “a measure highly ex- 
pedient”. 

In 1862 Secretary Seward wrote to the 
American minister at the Vatican: “Our 
country has rot been slow to learn that 
while religion is, with these masses (i. e. 
members of the Catholic Church) as it 
is with others, a matter of conscience, and 
while the spiritual authority of the Head 
of the Church is a cardinal article of 
their faith yet that this faith 
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in no way necessarily interferes with the 
equal rights of the citizen, or affects un- 
favorably his loyalty to the Republic.” 

In the nineteen years between 1848 
and 1867, when diplomatic relations 
ended, there were all told 7 United States 
representatives to the Vatican. 

The Vatican has never sent diplomatic 
representatives to the United States gov- 
ernment, even during those years in which 
there was an American minister to the 
Holy See. Apostolic delegates have, 
however, been sent to Washington. The 
Apostolic delegation to the United States, 
established in 1893, is purely ecclesiasti- 
cal in character. 

Those accredited from the Holy See 
to national governments are nuncios and 
internuncios. Papal nuncios have an 
ecclesiastical mission, as well as a dip- 
lomatic character. Internuncios have 
always a diplomatic character, and are 
sent to governments of less importance. 
Diplomatic relations with the Holy See 
are not confined to Catholic countries. 
In 1928 there were papal nuncios ac- 
credited to nineteen countries, eight of 
which are in South America. There were 
six papal internuncios, two of which 
were to Central America and Haiti. 

Twenty-nine countries had diplomatic 
representatives at the Vatican in 1928, 
ten of these being from Central and 
South America. 
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Character Ideals and Techniques of Rural and 
Small Village Churches 


TERTIUS VAN DyKE 


HIS ARTICLE is an attempt to 

present some facts on “rural or 
small village churches as agencies for 
character education, showing the charac- 
ter ideals these institutions wish to 
develop in their members, and the tech- 
niques they employ to achieve that objec- 
tive,” together with some brief reflec- 
tions thereon. 

My experience as a minister of a small 
village church is limited to the last two 
and a half years, but I have been for- 
tunate in having had relations with coun- 
try churches ever since I entered the 
ministry, and in particular I saw not a 
little of rural church work during several 
summers in connection with the Maine 
Seacoast Missionary Society. 

I am, however, not relying merely 
upon my own experiences, but have cor- 
responded and talked concerning this 
subject with a number of people. In 
particular I am indebted to Miss Frances 
E. Walkley of the Congregational 
Church, Milton, Connecticut, Reverend 
Robert Hueston of the Congregational 
Church of Sherman, Connecticut, Rev- 
erend Arthur E. Wilson of the Mt. 
Desert, Larger Parish, Seal Harbor, 
Maine, Reverend and Mrs. James T. 
Carney of St. John’s Episcopal Church 
in Washington, Connecticut, and a num- 
ber of persons connected with the 
religious educational program in the Con- 
gregational Church of Washington, Con- 
necticut. 

Without them I should feel even more 
as foreign visitors to the United States 
ought to feel when, after a brief visit, 


they write critical essays on America. 
The value of such articles (if any) de- 
pends on the people seen and talked with 
and on a possible freshness of observa- 
tion. 

First, as to the character ideals which 
rural and small village churches wish to 
develop in their members. It is obvious, 
of course, to say that the type of charac- 
ter which traces its origin to Jesus is the 
prime objective of alert churches of all 
kinds in our day. But when we come to 
enumerate the specific character ideals 
which are intended to be stressed by the 
techniques employed, the answer must be 
largely deduced as implication. From 
none of the letters I received, and in none 
of the conversations I have had, did I 
obtain a clear and definite list of charac- 
ter ideals. 

This, I take it, is both a strength and 
a weakness of our churches. On the one 
hand it seems to indicate a willingness 
to let these specific character ideals be 
formulated by the individual incidently 
to acceptance of the all inclusive Chris- 
tian ideal. In part this is a sound instinct 
for virtue rather than virtues, for char- 
acter rather than an assorted list of 
character ideals. On the other hand, this 
method is undoubtedly so scattering as 
to be frequently very ineffective. It is, 
however, to my mind, inherent in the 
church as at present organized—primarily 
an institution of emotional culture. 

Perhaps the next thing to be said about 
desired character ideals—and this appears 
in the remarks of all persons consulted— 
is that the emphasis falls on social atti- 
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tudes. The first problem for the church 
seems to be to get people to live together 
as Christians. Miss Walkley, who has 
held five parishes in small places, writes, 
““My own experience is that in rural com- 
munities, more or less scattered, people 
live very individual lives with little 
neighborliness or friendliness apparent. 
Religion does not take hold of their 
everyday life as it should, neither is there 
a strong and united community life. In- 
deed, in four of the five places there was 
nothing to bind people together.” 

Mr. Wilson speaks his aims as “a 
rounded individual and community life,” 
and Mr. Hueston stresses Christian in- 
dividuals and homes. The individual is 
not dealt with in isolation, but in the 
social scene. If I may venture to inter- 
pret this emphasis I would say that its 
significance by no means lies in the 
neglect of the individual, but in the con- 
viction that individual virtue is not first 
acquired and then expressed, but is, to 
a large degree, hammered out on the 
anvil of social experience. 

This fact also accounts in part for the 
lack of a definite list of character ideals. 
The character which it is desired to de- 
velop in church members, varies in em- 
phasis, according to local conditions. All 
country ministers who are serious and 
intelligent begin on the realistic basis of 
things as they are, and work toward the 
ideal. 

All of my informants stress this prac- 
tical approach. Miss Walkley’s words 
aptly express what is said and implied 
by all: “I am quite certain that I have 
no preconceived plan and no conscious 
‘technique’ in the matter. I have come 
to the conclusion that each place has its 
own particular problems and that new 
objectives must be chosen to meet them 
; In looking back I find that in 
each place I have instinctively worked for 
a while along the lines in which all are 
alike—laying low like Br’er Fox till I 
could find the particular thing or things 
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needed in that community, and then giv- 
ing my strength to those.” 

However, when it comes to careful 
analysis of the objectives which we defi- 
nitely and indefinitely place before our- 
selves in the country churches, I think a 
number of clear character ideals appear. 
Naturally every church does not give full 
emphasis to all these ideals; and there 
are some of them that neglect them all. 
There are churches and churches! 

Two preliminary considerations should 
be kept in mind. First, that the church 
has to deal with people of all ages, so 
that there must necessarily be a distinc- 
tion made both between what is desirable 
for old and young, and between what is 
possible for old and young. Second, the 
inculcation of character ideals is neces- 
sarily dependent on the techniques which 
are available, that is, ready to hand or 
capable of being invented, and for which 
the necessary leaders may be found. 

Now for the list: 


1. Cooperation 

2. Reliability 

3. Service 

4. Good sportsmanship 
5. Leadership 


It is obvious that these ideals are not 
exclusive, but I believe that they repre- 
sent the character emphases which are 
to be found in the programs of alert 
country churches. Behind them lies the 
more or less mysterious realm of per- 
sonal convictions, and motives, personal 
honor, compassion, alertness, vision — a 
realm in which the church (despite the 
justice of numerous criticisms directed 
against it) is still the most effective work- 
ing force. 

Perhaps it should be frankly acknowl- 
edged that our churches have too often 
sought to develop these character ideals 
for the purpose of exercising them ex- 
clusively within their own precincts. This 
is certainly one reason for the very small 
success achieved in many instances. The 
point needs no illustrations. Any reader 
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may easily supply them. It is obvious that 
to attempt to confine the range in which 
an ideal may be expressed is likely to 
destroy the ideal. Such attempts, how- 
ever, are growing rarer and rarer. The 
very fact that so much is made of actual 
instances is an indication of this change. 
Community centered ideals and programs 
are the order of the day. As Mr. and 
Mrs. Carney frequently point out, the 
welfare of the whole community is the 
objective of the church. 

I have put cooperation first because 
it receives the first emphasis. A primary 
objective of the country church is to 
establish (for the sake of its own exist- 
ence and the proper development of the 
community) cooperation in place of out- 
grown individualism. Approachability 
must be characteristic of any one who 
would live more than a hermit’s life in 
a modern community. 

Again, cooperation is impossible with- 
out dependable individuals to take part 
in it. The best organization in the world 
and the best desire to cooperate fail, un- 
less the individuals concerned can be de- 
pended on. The emphasis of my own ex- 
perience and that of my correspondents 
at this point is strong. Regularity, re- 
sponsibility, the ability and willingness to 
hold up one’s end when the weaker mem- 
bers of the group fall down, is of prime 
importance. One of the great problems 
I find in working with boys is to incul- 
cate the sense of personal responsibility 
toward the property of such institutions 
as the church, the school, or the town, 
or, in fact, toward any property coopera- 
tively owned. 

Again, the desire to give as well as 
receive is fundamental. It is not neces- 
sary to expound this idea. As an objec- 
tive in the more advanced communities, 
it is often one of the first character ideals, 
but in many cases it has to be developed 
through group experiences of interde- 
pendence. 

Emphasis on the last two ideals I think 


is more characteristic of churches with 
ministers who have been trained in these 
latter days when much of the opposition 
to the church is of an idealistic nature. 
Leadership training as a conscious ele- 
ment in church programs is rather a new 
development, though it need not be for- 
gotten how many great leaders in the 
ministry and elsewhere were trained as 
sons or visitors in ministers’ homes in 
the age before this. 

Good sportsmanship appears to be the 
most recent addition to character ideals. 
It arises apparently out of two things: 
the increasing interest in sport among 
present day youth, and the experience of 
the modern churches in finding them- 
selves under a heavy crossfire both from 
the worldly and the idealistic wing of 
the community. 

It requires not a little sportsmanship 
to remain today a good natured, active 
participant in a religious institution, 
which has relationships and contacts with 
all sorts of people, each of whom has 
“something to say.” I am not at all sure 
but that ministers in particular have 
brought this upon the church by “mag- 
nifying their office” (say this to yourself 
with a buttered voice!). But if the out- 
come is to be good sportsmanship in 
the church, we shall have another illus- 
tration of good coming out of evil. 

Speaking in broad terms, however, 
these two ideals of sportsmanship and 
leadership are in most country churches 
vaguely wished for, rather than definitely 
aimed at. The traditional solemnity asso- 
ciated with serious religious problems, 
and the fact that so many country 
churches are bereft (sometimes for good, 
but often for insufficient reasons) of 
their young people, accounts for the lack 
of sportsmanship. 

The weak emphasis on leadership in 
country churches is usually due to sev- 
eral handicaps in our situation, chiefly 
to the failure of ministers and other peo- 
ple to evaluate country life properly, but 
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also to the church’s difficulty in discov- 
ering leadership training technique and 
often pretending that there is none, and 
in particular to the hand to mouth atti- 
tude in which many country people and 
institutions live. 

Before turning to a direct consideration 
of technique let me reemphasize the fact 
that these character ideals are not usually 
consciously decided upon. They are the 
ideals which are stressed in an endeavor 
to meet the practical situations of the 
community. 

The number of churches whose pro- 
grams and objectives are determined by 
outside considerations such as denomina- 
tional strategy or a complete dogmatic 
teaching is rapidly diminishing. In so 
far as country churches are equipped 
with leadership, usually in the person of 
their minister, they are consciously or 
unconsciously aiming at such character 
ideals as we have been considering. 

Now then, what techniques are em- 
ployed to achieve these objectives? Here 
the troubles are chiefly two. In the first 
place, lack of a ministry trained in tech- 
niques adapted to rural conditions. This 
trouble is being rapidly righted by the 
intelligent work of a number of theologi- 
cal seminaries and country life depart- 
ments in our denominations. In the 
second place, many well trained ministers 
and church workers are handicapped by 
lack of an adequate volunteer and trained 
staff to carry out the needed techniques. 

The fact must be obvious that the 
country churches will never realize their 
potentialities until their ministers and 
other paid workers are enabled to remain 
in the country churches by denomina- 
tional and interdenominational ‘provision 
of adequate salaries. Otherwise they will 
continue, for purely financial reasons 
(that is to say, for bread and butter), 
to gravitate toward cities and towns. 

The surveys of the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research disclose the 
startling fact that seven out of ten rural 


churches have only a fraction of a pastor 
each, and that one third of all rural 
ministers must work at some other 
occupation in order to make a living. 
Warren H. Wilson and a few others are 
still crying in the wilderness—but the 
day will come! 

Ministers as well as other people also 
suffer from the restlessness which is one 
of the weaknesses of our age, but it 
appears that this nervous activity founded 
on the fancy that any place is better 
than the one in which you are, is now 
passing. People begin to realize that a 
home has more advantages than a tem- 
porary perch. One of the blessings of 
the church with which I am now asso~ 
ciated is and was the pastorate of thirty 
one years of my predecessor, Robert E. 
Carter; and another source of blessing 
is the deep roots that many families have 
struck into the soil of this place. 

To enumerate and explain all the tech- 
niques employed in the churches on the 
basis of whose programs I am writing, 
would be far too extensive for the limits 
of this article. Let me try to group them 
under four heads: 

1. Public worship and instruction in 
church services and church schools. 

2. Pastoral work by church members 
as well as the minister. 

3. Special groupings in clubs and 
societies of various kinds, for purposes 
of sociability, recreation and service— 
all being motivated by religion. 

4. Cooperation with various churches 
and community agencies of social and 
individual welfare. 

There can be no doubt but that the 
foundation of the churches’ technique 
is still public worship and instruction. 
Not much was said about it by my in- 
formants, but I feel it is taken for 
granted. The trouble with many 
churches is that these things have sunk 
into a rut and have become mere pious 
traditions instead of living forces. 

Speaking more especially for myself in 
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this matter, I observe, in churches where 
I have visited (frequently as a worshiper 
in the pew) a genuine interest in such 
preaching as is of lofty reach and prac- 
tical humanity. In the conversations I 
have had with country dwellers of not 
a few varieties, I find that a sermon 
(including perhaps especially the sermon 
addressed to children) is no inconsider- 
able factor in establishing a “set” or 
attitude among people. 

It seems to me probable that the revolt 
against sermonizing is due to its charac- 
ter as a mere display of what the preacher 
thinks is his learning and the consequent 
reduction of the balance of the church's 
service to the status of “preliminaries.” 
I wonder if the new training of ministers 
for country pastorates does not often 
overlook the importance of the sermon 
as a part of public worship, and a genuine 
tactor in establishing character ideals. 

The church and its subsidiary instruc- 
tional groups seem to be reviving under 
the renewed interest in religious educa- 
tion which is sweeping the alert churches. 
Mr. Hueston says, “I believe Sunday 
school classes are today exerting lasting 
influences upon our young people.” Vaca- 
tion schools, often on a community basis, 
and church membership classes are evi- 
dences of the development that is taking 
place. Teacher training classes are be- 
coming quite common. My own church 
has found occasional gatherings of par- 
ents and teachers to discuss their common 
problems most profitably. 

Miss Walkley, writing of her five 
parishes, says, “In every Sunday school 
the teaching was found to be very poor, 
but the best to be obtained. In two I was 
able to have teacher training classes; in 
the others people were too scattered for 
teachers’ meetings: therefore I tried to 
make up for this by taking fifteen minutes 
at the beginning of each Sunday school 
session, for special and permanent teach- 
ing, so that the boys and girls would at 
least know how to use the Bible, know 
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a little Bible history, and know where to 
find the especially helpful passages. In 
each school there was great enthusiasm, 
and incidentally the teachers were taught 
under cover of teaching the pupils.”’ 

Pastoral work as developed to include 
not only visits by the minister but by 
the church members is again being em- 
phasized. Furthermore, these visits are 
of a much less formal and, on the whole, 
of a more practical nature. Mr. Wilson 
emphasizes personal conferences and the 
use of the Y. M. C. A.’s character plotting 
charts as among his techniques, and re- 
fers to the valuable accomplishments of 
two of his girls’ clubs in visiting the sick 
and the poor. Miss Walkley writes that 
being the only resident pastor in four of 
the five pastorates she served in, she 
“called upon and made friends with every 
family, whether Protestant or Catholic, 
within three miles of the church. This 
in a way linked the community together.” 
Mr. Hueston stresses the personal and 
institutional effort for getting “Our par- 
ents to live Christian lives and maintain 
Christian homes”, as of more importance 
than any other method he employs. 

My own experience bears witness to 
the enormous influence of general visita- 
tion and neighborliness among church 
members and throughout the community. 
Time and again I have learned of troubles 
through which families have passed, and 
upon expressing regret that I was not 
informed so as to be able to attempt to 
do something helpful, was told “Well, 
you were busy enough, and of course the 
neighbors helped out.” 

Women’s societies are quite common 
in country churches, and many of them 
are a great strength to their churches, 
not only for raising money or preparing 
suppers, but also as places of service and 
learning. One of the delightful social 
events in my own church is the luncheon 
which the Homeland Circle provides for 
all, on its semi-weekly sewing days. Men 
visitors and others who have no share 









































CHARACTER IDEALS AND TECHNIQUES OF RuRAL CHURCHES 


in the work willingly pay fifty cents to 
join in the sociability and get their lunch- 
eon. 

I pass over the more detailed state- 
ments concerning these societies for lack 
of space. Men's groups are rarer, partly 
because the nature of men’s work in the 
country lacks the regularity of office 
hours. In Washington we have developed 
a group of men of the community of 
middle age and younger from various 
churches, who have shown particular in- 
terest in local problems of religion and 
ethics. 

Of course, there are in country 
churches a number of age groups for 
boys and girls. Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Girl Reserves, 4-H Clubs, Friendly In- 
dians, and Pioneers are among the organ- 
izations mentioned by the people I have 
consulted. In many instances these or- 
ganizations operate on a community 
basis. Oftentimes the choir affords a 
real basis for social and religious expres- 
sion among the people. 

Miss Walkley has worked out a Honey 
Bee club, which is especially successful 
with young boys and girls. She has sent 
me a meeting ritual which seems a real 
contribution for development of character 
ideals. There is not space here to quote 
it in full. The pledge which is recited 
in unison is: “I will try this week to 
work like the bees, to gather things sweet 
and useful, to make my world better 
and happier.” 

Each week the children turn in lists 
of what they have done. Let me give 
an illustration or two from the scribbled 
scraps of paper the children brought her, 
and which I have before me now. Here 
is what Frank, a seven year old Polish 
boy, reported: “Go for cows, mine 


(mind) the babies, bring in wood, pick 
up apples, sweep the porch, pick up 
leaves, pick up paper, sharpen the pen- 
cil for Miss Doyle (the teacher), feed 
the cows, go for errand.” Here is what 
Catherine aged seven did: “Wipe the 
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dishes, cleared off table, made cereal, 
chopped wood, brought in wood, piled up 
wood, shelled walnuts, made coffee, set 
the table, made frosting for cake, made 
beds, put collar and cuffs on Doris’ (her 
doll’s) dress.” Howard who is six pre- 
sented this list: “Got in wood, picked 
up apples, held lantern out to the barn, 
help make beds, cleaned up yard, got in 
kinnless wood, went to Mrs. Dudley’s for 
apples, got water, feed the horse, watered 
chickens.” 

It is not surprising that Miss Walkley 
speaks of the delight of the mothers in 
this club! In this connection it is in- 
teresting to know that Miss Walkley 
places special emphasis on originality in 
freely performing an act of kindness or 
helpfulness. 

Finally, there is the technique of co- 
operation with various churches and other 
agencies in the community. Here much 
depends on the character and not a little 
on the theory of the minister. It ought 
to be recognized that not all refusals to 
join directly in community projects are 
founded on barren individualism. Occa- 
sionally, though not usually, they are 
founded on the theory that intensive con- 
centration on holding up a general ideal, 
while letting people express it according 
to individual tastes and convictions is 
the only business of the church. In some 
places undoubtedly churches are being 
weakened by “cooperation” into general 
agencies of “social uplift” instead of 
continuing as institutions of religion. 

As a whole, however, it must be said 
with satisfaction that the churches are 
learning to work together and are renew- 
ing their ancient interest in the general 
welfare of humanity as represented in 
their communities in particular. 

Community services on Memorial Day 
and Armistice Day are quite common, 
and, among Protestant churches espe- 
cially, union services in the period, pre- 
ceding Easter. Cooperation among the 
various agencies of social welfare is no 
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longer the exception. It is usual. Churches 
and schools and health agencies makes 
common cause of their activities. Mr. 
Wilson, for example, teaches one half 
hour weekly in each room of the public 
school. Parent-teacher associations ob- 
tain strength from members of the 
churches, though, of course, the relation- 
ship is not institutional. 

Miss Walkley has an interesting story 
of her struggle to open a remarkable 
library which had been given to a village 
but “never opened for use because of 
the blindness and stubbornness of one 
of the trustees.” After a year’s work it 
was opened and “has been from that 
time until now the real community cen- 
ter of the place.” 

Community amusements and recrea- 
tion are now often supported by church 
cooperation. United church school out- 
ings and picnics are common. Summer 
camps and trips are frequently coopera- 
tively arranged and administered. The 
movies in Oxford, Maine, and Southbury 
and Washington, Connecticut (to name 
some instances), are under the direction 
of the church or of a committee originat- 
ing in the churches. I believe I am 
correct in saying that the leaders of all 
the clubs for boys and girls in this town 
are members of one or another church. 

In regard to cooperation, Mr. Wilson 
writes in the vigorous socialized vein 
which is characteristic of young min- 
isters especially, but which represents a 
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truth increasingly recognized throughout 
the country churches in our day: “In 
rural communities there is greater 
familiarity with the vices of life. Young 
people are much less sheltered than in 
city homes. Good and bad elements are 
less widely separated. This means that 
though we may educate for character, 
the effect is largely lost if at the same 
time petty gambling, bootlegging, and 
sexual immorality are going on in the 
community. Hence the Larger Parish 
seeks to work hand in hand with the 
agencies of health and school and law 
enforcement; also it seeks constantly to 
train a public opinion that will outlaw 
these vices.” 

The main limitation on techniques of 
rural and small village churches is the 
lack of a proper perspective. The church 
as a whole does not realize the importance 
of such churches. Properly staffed and 
financed, these rural churches may have 
a great and increasing influence, not 
only in their communities, but in the 
cities also, since the country will always 
remain the chief source of the city’s man 
and woman supply. 

If the denominational and _ interde- 
nominational powers will develop still 
further in this direction they will both 
ease the strain of obtaining their own 
financial support, and cut the nerve of 
most idealistic antagonism to the church. 
That will be a great day for all con- 
cerned. 
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Beaven, A. W., Fireside Talks for the Family 
Circle. (Judson, 1928, 143 pages, $1.25) 
For fifteen years Dr. Beaven has been con- 

ducting a unique series of meetings for the 
young married people of his congregation, and 
for those in process of courtship. He has 
made his church outstandingly a family church, 
and has been rather successful in educating his 
parents to the responsibilities of parenthood. 

In this book he touches upon most of the 
practical problems which confront parents in 
dealing with the religious education of children 
in the home. In the interest of his group, he 
has avoided anything like a scientific presenta- 
tion of fundamental principles. He has con- 
sistently avoided a sociological approach—so 
much so that in the book itself there is little 
indication of familiarity with modern psycho- 
logical or pedagogical thinking. 

‘Bearing in mind these limitations, however, 
many parents will find the book useful as a 
simple statement of helpful suggestions.—E. E. 
Domm. 


BircE, Epwarp B., History of Public School 
Music in the United States. (Oliver Ditson, 
1928, 296 pages, $2.00.) 

A readable and authoritative book—the first 
in its field—dealing with a significant theme. 
It is of value and interest to the religious 
educator as a study of whence we came, and 
where we have arrived. “Public School Music 
in the United States has its roots in attempts 
to improve singing in the Church service.” The 
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author, Professor of Music in Indiana Uni- 
versity, presents a vivid picture of the crude 
and barbarous state of singing in the early 
colonial churches, when “lining out” was the 
usual procedure; the determination to better 
conditions ; the introduction of singing “by rule 
and art” (music reading); and the rapid rise 
of the singing school, a distinctly American in- 
stitution. There are delightful glimpses of 
“the powerful impression of the music of the 
Moravians” upon Washington, Samuel Adams, 
and others; of Francis Hopkinson, our first 
American composer, training the children at old 
St. Peter’s and Christ Church in Philadelphia; 
and a somewhat extended history of the out- 
standing work of Lowell Mason, greatest of 
singing school leaders, writer of many of our 
best loved hymns (Bethany, Olivet, and others), 
and the one person more responsible than any 
other for the introduction of music in the 
public schools—those of Boston—where he be- 
came the first instructor in 1838. Our New 
England forebears were hard headed, practical 
men, and had to be convinced of the value of 
music in the curriculum. Regarded at first as 
merely a recreation, the educational value of 
singing was soon recognized. Its advocates 
stated, “it excites the listless and calms the 
turbulent,” and also advanced the claim “it is 
more important to feel rightly, than think pro- 
foundly.” Under Lowell Mason the experiment 
was most successful, and soon spread to dis- 
tant parts of the country. Perhaps our youth 
of the present might feel more interest in the 
great hymn tunes of Lowell Mason, if they 
knew it was to him they owed the public school 
music courses from which they derive such joy 
today. 

The chapters dealing with the development 
of technique, creation of standards, and estab- 
lishment of schools of training may be merely 
skimmed, or omitted entirely, by the busy re- 
ligious educator, but he will find on page 152, 
in the statement by William L. Tomlins of his 
philosophy of character building through music, 
a challenge and an ideal which he may well 
consider thoughtfully. Judged by this standard, 
has not religious education woefully neglected 
a great spiritual power? He should read care- 
fully the closing chapters, and inform himself 
thoroughly with regard to the music instruction 
given in our public schools, which now includes 
not only singing, but every form of musical 
expression upon many different instruments and 
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acquaintance with the world’s best composers. 
By contrast, the inferior music offered in so 
many of our church schools is most humiliating. 
“The End and Design of Musick, is to quicken, 
enliven and animate our Devotion in Worship- 
ing God, and raise our cold affection to a divine 
Ardour.” (Statement of Purpose of Musical 
Society of Thetford and Lime, 1781). How 
may the church school of today be helped 
through music? “School music is no longer 
cloistered. Its spirit is that of ‘cooperation and 
helpfulness. School and community are rapidly 
coming together.” Shall not the church join 
with them? In our program of religious edu- 
cation let us avail ourselves of the skills and 
tastes which the school has developed. “The 
spirit which is making America musically 
powerful today is the same spirit, adapted to 
changing conditions, of which Lowell Mason 
was the embodiment.” He brought to the 
school that which the church had developed in 
him; shall we today not accept and use that 
which the school has developed and offers to 
us?—Mary Stevens Dickie. 


BRUEHL, CuHaArLEs P., Birth-Control and Eu- 
genics. (Wagner, 1928, 249 pages.) 


The Roman Catholic Church has maintained 
a consistent policy with regard to birth control. 
In this volume certain aspects of the problem 
are set forth under the imprimatur of the 
Church. 

The principal arguments recurring through- 
out are these: (1) Reasonable self control is 
the only permissible basis for birth control 
among the fit, and this can be brought about 
through education and _ spiritual guidance. 
(2) Children are a blessing to any people, and 
often the most useful citizens of the world 
come out of surroundings and from strains that 
might be pronounced unfit. (3) Segregation is 
a vastly better means for birth control among 
the hopelessly unfit than is sterilization, and 
the cost to society would not be prohibitive. 
(4) The laws of heredity are not sufficiently 
well known to justify the prohibition of chil- 
dren to all those we now deem unfit ;. therefore 
better not move too rapidly until we know 
more clearly where we are moving. (5) The 
presence of none but perfect people in the 
world would dry up the springs of sympathy 
which now are nourished by those who need 
sympathy, and would make the world more 
cruel than it now is. (6) The passage of laws 
concerning sterilization would open the door to 
all sorts of legislation by which particular 
classes of the population would seek to control 
those less fortunate, or who differed from 
themselves. 

While the book is convincingly written, and 
the arguments are capitalized to the full, one 
finishes reading it with the feeling that the 
author has tried too patently to make a case, 
and has not said the final word upon the sub- 
ject—L. T. Hites. 
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CriarK, Etmer T., The Psychology of Religious 
Awakening. (Macmillan, 1929, 170 pages, 


$2.50.) 


This study is a questionary investigation 
based primarily on, and limited by, the assump- 
tions that (1) religion is an individual’s con- 
scious attitude toward and relationship with 
God; (2) there comes in the lives of nearly all 
persons an awakening, either gradual or cata- 
clysmic, as a result of which this relationship 
is established; (3) “A man’s religion is what 
he thinks it is.” 

Dr. Clark secured, with the help of several 
college professors and others, 2,174 responses to 
his question list. Of these 1,420 were men, 754 
women. All but 139 were students; 81 were 
over forty years of age; 66 were Negroes. The 
denominations were represented by 985 Metho- 
dists, 366 Presbyterians, 252 Baptists, and 133 
distributed among the Catholic, Lutheran and 
Episcopal communions. There were 1,125 from 
the southern part of the United States, and 478 
from the North. Religious vocations found ex- 
pression through 280 children of ministers and 
missionaries, and 567 who plan to enter religious 
work of one kind or another. Of the respon- 
dents 592 were reared in cities, 893 in towns, 
220 in villages, and 423 in rural communities. 

On the basis of the responses obtained from 
these subjects, the author concludes that there 
are three types of religious awakening. (1) 
The Definite Crisis designates those who date 
their awakening from a powerful emotional re- 
organization of life. (2) The Gradual type is 
characterized by gradual religious growth. (3) 
The Emotional Stimulus awakening indicates 
gradual religious development dating from 
some specific arousal. Other remarkable con- 
clusions reached are that (1) “6.7 per cent of 
contemporary religious persons experienced the 
Definite Crisis type of awakening, 27.2 per cent 
the Emotional Stimulus, and 66.1 per cent the 
Gradual,” (2) in comparison with Starbuck’s 
study published in 1899, the author’s data show 
that the age of religious awakening, except for 
the Definite Crisis group, has lowered from fif- 
teen to twelve; (3) the tendency in religious 
awakening during the past thirty years has been 
away from the radical emotional upheavals to- 
wards gradual religious growth. There are 
several other conclusions but these are suff- 
ciently representative to give a notion of the 
kind of generalizations the author makes. 

As the reader might have surmised, the con- 
clusions are not in every case drawn with sci- 
entific precision. For example, the writer com- 
pares his findings with those of Starbuck to de- 
termine changes in the modes of religious 
awakening during the past thirty years, and in 
doing so, fails to take adequate account of the 
disparities of the two studies. Starbuck’s ques- 
tionary is shot through with the suggestion that 
conversion is the expected mode while Clark’s 
assumes that, not only conversion, but other 
modes, are proper. Furthermore, the subjects 
used by the one differed in respect to denomi- 
national, geographical, professional, educa- 
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tional and age distribution, from those used by 
the other. Aside from the weakness of the 
comparative conclusions, those based only on 
the results of this study are overdrawn. Even 
if the 2,174 cases were adequate samplings of 
the population of the United States, the data 
would not support the generalizations stated 
above. But the samplings are poor. The large 
number of college students among the re- 
spondents, the preponderance of Southerners, 
Methodists, and whites tend to remind us at 
once that no conclusions as general as those 
given by Clark can be logically drawn from 
the evidence presented. 

The book abounds in tables, graphs and dia- 
grams. There are copious footnotes, and a 
rather extensive but heterogeneous bibliography. 
On every page are evidences of the author’s la- 
borious efforts to organize multitudinous de- 
tails; to grasp and use psychological and socio- 
logical terms with nicety; and to take account 
of all relevant findings already published. His 
care, indeed, is matched only by the negligence 
of the proofreader, who has let misspellings, 
split infinitives and grammatical errors slip by. 

The book is interestingly written. Several 
case reports vivify the author’s categories. Re- 
ligious educators and ministers should find it of 
considerable value as a rough indication of 
trends in religious development.—D. M. Trout. 


Dorsey, Georce A., The Hows and Whys of 
Human Behavior. (Harpers, 1929, 2098 
pages.) 

The readers of Religious Education, it may 
safely be assumed, are already familiar with 
the commonplaces of scientific, psychological, 
and pedagogical knowledge in this new book. 
The author became famous by discovering and 
telling the world Why We Behave Like 
Human Beings. They will find that the ruling 
ideas from which this cheering and exhilarat- 
ing cup of preachments has been brewed are 
old stuff. For that very reason, in the opinion 
of the reviewer, it will prove far more valu- 
able and suggestive to them than to the semi- 
literate consumers of best sellers for whom it 
was prepared. 

The author received over 12,000 letters from 
people who wanted to know the hows and 
whys of human nature and conduct from the 
standpoint of the modern scientist, and in this 
later book he is giving his answer to the most 
important of them. This is done with consum- 
mate skill. For example, our author knows 
that the only way to answer any real question 
helpfully is to turn upon the inquirer with a 
dozen other questions and thus make him share 
in the process of cooperative thinking and pre- 
pare his own mind for the truth. The way Dr. 
Dorsey asks questions is great fun. He is 
always personal and practical and makes one 
enjoy the game of being his own psychoanalyst. 

Only very innocent and guileless readers will 
be converted by his doctrine of a full and free 
salvation through a scientific adaptation of the 
South Sea Islander’s philosophy of life. But 


what will impress all readers is the fact that 
our author is preaching from start to finish 
for a knockout. He believes something deeply 
and sincerely and knows how to communicate 
his belief in the most interesting, provocative, 
and challenging way. For example, he tells 
us that there is no limit to what teaching can 
accomplish when one employs the right tech- 
nic. “I can teach your eye, if you care to 
learn, to shed tears at the sight of pumpkin 
pie, and your mouth to water when you hear 
Lead, Kindly Light.” 

As teachers of religion most of us fail, not 
through lack of knowledge, but because we 
do not know how to popularize our knowl- 
edge, to make it interesting and attractive, and 
to set it forth imaginatively. The Hows and 
Whys of Human Behavior is worthy of care- 
ful study as a model of popularization. Here 
is a book none of us can afford to miss who, as 
teacher or preacher, wants to be delivered 
from the curse of dullness and the blight of 
pedantry.—John A. MacSporran. 


JERUSALEM MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
Missionary Councit, 1928. (International 
Missionary Council, 1928, 8 volumes, $7.00.) 


In 1910 there was held in Edinburgh a world 
missionary conference more carefully prepared 
for and representative than any that had pre- 
ceded it. For the first time the High Church 
wing of the Anglican communion was in at- 
tendance at such a gathering. There were 
thirteen hundred and fifty-six delegates, repre- 
senting practically all the ecclesiastical organ- 
izations engaged in foreign missionary work 
outside of the Roman and Greek Catholic 
Churches. These included a small minority of 
missionaries from the field, and about a dozen 
nationals of non-Christian countries. The nine 
volume report consisted mainly of statements 
drafted by the sub-committees working two 
years in advance, together with records of 
seven minute speeches made on the spot. As a 
stimulating and steadying influence the confer- 
ence was of immense value to the missionary 
enterprise. It resulted in the organization of 
a continuation committee for international con- 
sultation. In 1921 this committee became the 
International Missionary Council, a more rep- 
resentative body. The Jerusalem Conference, 
the report of which is here considered, was 
properly an enlarged meeting of the I. M. C. 

This gathering was much smaller than that 
at Edinburgh, less than two hundred and twenty 
official delegates being present. The striking 
contrast was in the constituency. Naturally, 
board secretaries were much in evidence. but 
no attempt was made to represent all the 
boards. Many pillars were conspicuous by 
their absence. On the other hand, one-half of 
the membership was from the mission field, and 
of these more than one-half were nationals. 
Never before has there been such an opportu- 
nity for Christians of non-Christian countries 
to make their opinions felt on missionary poli- 
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cies. In addition there were coopted specialists 
in various correlated subjects, Prof. 1:8 
Tawney, the well known lecturer and writer 
on economics; Harold A. Grimshaw, of the 
International Labor Office at Geneva; Prof. 
W. E. Hocking, of Harvard; Pres. K. L. But- 
terfield, of Michigan State Agricultural Col- 
lege; Prof. L. A. Weigle, of Yale University. 
Other specialists were associated in the prepa 
ration of some of the preliminary papers. 

The strategy of such a conference is mani- 
festly two fold: to hang together, and to move 
ahead. A conference must be so composed and 
conducted and so deliberate in its statements 
that it will be recognized as fairly representa- 
tive of the co-operating organizations. To use 
a football figure, it must not run ahead of its 
interference. It is responsible for carrying with 
it the main body of the Christian church, in- 
cluding reasonable conservatives. On the other 
hand, it must furnish convincing evidence that 
advance is necessary, that resolutions can be 
adopted committing the missionary enterprise 
to progressive policies. 

It would be interesting, if space permitted, 
to trace the development of thought on certain 
subjects through the reports of the London 
Conference of 1888, the so called Ecumenical 
Conference held in New York in 1900, the 
Edinburgh World Conference in 1910, and the 
present Conference. Among others two devel- 
opments would be noted: first, the increasing 
recognition of the limitations of western civili- 
zation; and, second, the stress laid on provid- 
ing for others the material as well as the 
ethical environment which we consider neces- 
sary for ourselves. 

The subjects of the eight volumes reporting 
the present conference are: “The Christian Life 
and Message in Relation to Non-Christian Sys- 
tems of Thought and Life”; “Religious Educa- 
tion’; “The Relations Between the Younger 
and the Older Churches”; “The Christian Mis- 
sion in the Light of Race Conflict”; “The Chris- 
tian Mission in Relation to Industrial Prob- 
lems”; “The Christian Mission in Relation to 
Rural Problems” ; “International Missionary Co- 
operation”; and “Addresses on General Sub- 
jects.” The range in size is from four hundred 
and twenty-four to one hundred and twenty-six 
pages. The prevailing plan of construction is 
to print first preliminary papers prepared by 
specialists distributed in advance to the dele- 
gates and revised in the light of criticism; 
next, the discussions of the Council, including 
a number of brief addresses; last, the Council’s 
statement on the subject which was adopted 
by official vote. In some volumes appendices 
are added, containing relevant documents. 

The preliminary papers included a series on 
world religions, a statement on religious edu- 
cation drafted as a result of co-operative com- 
mittee work, a presentation of the major issues 
in the relations of younger and older churches, 
some typical instances of racial conflict, some 
summaries of industrial friction, typical rural 
situations, including a somewhat detailed sur- 
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vey of Korea, and a sketch by Dr. Mott on 
the history of international missionary co-op- 
eration. In these and in the discussions of the 
Council there was some pretty plain talk. No 
one can accuse an enterprise that permits and 
prints such utterances of fatuous optimism. 
An honest attempt has been made to consider 
the viewpoints of Christian nationals and out- 
side experts. 

The statements of the Council on various 
subjects average about twelve to fifteen pages; 
that on the Christian Message, naturally, had 
to be worded with great care to secure approval 
from all the varied elements present, but finally 
was adopted by unanimous vote. The signifi- 
cance of what it says and omits can be appre- 
ciated only when the situation is kept in mind. 
On industrial and race relations the Council 
took high ground and provided some weighty 
ammunition for social idealists. 

Volume II on Religious Education contains 
an excellent statement which some of the dele- 
gates professed to be unable to understand. 
There is evident need for popular presentations 
of elementary principles to many who sit in 
high ecclesiastical places, but it is a comfort 
to know that the number of missionaries with 
~ modern educational viewpoint is growing 
ast. 

As a whole, the report will satisfy neither 
the radical nor the fundamentalist. Probably 
nothing could be devised that would perform 
such a trick. But Christians with considerable 
divergence of view can give their support to 
such a document as the report of the Jerusalem 
Conference.—T. H. P. Sailer. 


Jones, LitEweLtyn, How to Criticize Books. 
(Norton, 1928, 190 pages, $1.75.) 


This volume, written by the Literary Editor 
of the Chicago Evening Post, represents an 
answer to a definite need in modern life. Since 
the whole world has become more literate in 
recent years, the tendency toward a critical, in- 
telligent view of things in general has been 
increasing. And this condition portends the 
need of critical guidance that will help us in 
our heuristic endeavor. To the task of sup- 
plying this need, Mr. Jones has addressed him- 
self in How to Criticize Books. “This book 
is intended not only for book reviewers, but for 
the constantly growing class of people who con- 
tribute in any way to the criticism, guidance, 
or even description, of what is going on in the 
world of thought.” 

Although the title does not indicate it, the 
book deals with the whole range of criticism, 
from literature to aesthetics, art, and morals. 
The drift of the author’s thought also indi- 
cates that he believes in the old adage, “it pays 
to look a gift horse in the mouth”; and that 
all of us, whether we know it or not, are in- 
terested in criticism, and that our happiness 
and well being depend upon the extent to which 
we develop a critical attitude toward life. 
“Criticism,” he says, “is a social process . . 
the continuity of our life, and its enhancement 
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depends upon it .... It is a great cooperative 
enterprise in which the individual discoveries 
of man are evaluated and given their place in 
the scheme of things.” 

The author’s distinction between criticism 
and reviewing is banal and seems, to the re- 
viewer, to be mere quibbling over terms. “If 
you read a book and write a summary of its 
contents, .... you have written a review. On 
the other hand, if you talk about the book in 
terms of your point of view... . . you are 
writing criticism.” After this is said, the fact 
remains that a good review not only presents 
a bird’s eye view of the contents of a book, 
but it is opinionated as well. 

On the whole, the book is simply and lucidly 
written, presenting the case for criticism of 
thought with rare clarity and insight. For all 
those who are interested, in any way, with 
what is going on in the world of thought, this 
book will prove abundantly helpful. Critical 
aspirants will also find the “Don’ts for Re- 
viewers,” and the Bibliography, in the appen- 
dices, of much practical value—H. Lee Jacobs. 


MANUAL oF Styte. (The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1925, 391 pages, $3.00.) 


This book is an epitome of typographical 
principles and rules which have been evolved 
over a period of years, by the University of 
Chicago Press, in the making of its books. 
It originated over three decades ago in a 
single sheet of rules jotted down by the first 
proofreader for his own guidance, but the first 
edition was not published unti! 1906. Many 
changes and revisions have been made in the 
Manual since that time, so that today it is 
widely known as a most comprehensive and 
practical treatment of “work-rules” for the aid 
of those who are concerned with questions of 
typographical style. The general scope of the 
book is indicated in the five sections: The 
Making of a Book; Rules for Composition; 
Hints to Authors, Editors, and Readers; Tech- 
nical Terms and Symbols; Specimens of Type. 
Authors, editors, advertising men, printers, 
proofreaders, and publishers will find this a 
most valuable book to keep within their reach 
for constant reference—H. Lee Jacobs. 


Meyer, JAcos G., Small Colleges and Teacher 
Training. (Public School Pub. Co., 1928, 162 
pages.) 

The Dean of the School of Education at 
Manchester College investigated the supply 
and demand ior elementary and high school 
teachers, and the practices of small colleges in 
preparing teachers for these schools. Most of 
the colleges studied are denominational. He 
presents his findings in this book. 

His procedure was scientifically controlled 
throughout, and his book contains numerous 
graphs, tables, and other indications of proce- 
dure and results. His information was gath- 


ered directly from 156 colleges in 35 states. 
From state commissioners of education and 
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other sources in 15 states he discovered the 
adequacy of the present teacher supply. 

His findings show that the state normal 
schools are utterly inadequate to prepare a 
sufficient number of teachers for the public 
schools. In 1900-04, 15 percent of the grad- 
uates of men’s colleges and 20 percent of the 
graduates of women’s colleges entered teach- 
ing. In 1924-25 the proportion had risen to 21 
and 72 percent respectively. 

Since the normal schools are inadequate to 
the task, and since the church colleges are in- 
creasingly helping to meet the need, the author 
urges better departments of education and het- 
ter courses in those departments. In a very 
real sense the small colleges are public institu- 
tions, he maintains, and have an obligation to 
render this service—L. T. Hites. 


MoEHLMAN, Conrap Henry, The Story of the 
Ten Commandments. (Harcourt, Brace, 1928, 
299 pages, $2.50.) 

In this “Study of the Hebrew Decalogue in 
its Ancient and Modern Applications” Dr. 
Moehlman has successfully attacked the ever 
present problem of making the Old Testament 
vital to our time. He begins with concrete in- 
cidents that grip our attention at once. He 
pictures four young men of east side New 
York—Abraham Cohen, Patrick Murphy, Cal- 
vin McPherson, and Melanchthon Luther—at- 
tending a thrilling movie about Moses and the 
Ten Commandments. This experience of the 
youthful friends stimulates a heated discussion 
of the contents and meaning of the Decalogue. 
The conversation reveals wide divergences in 
the traditional training of Jewish, Catholic, 
and Protestant groups on this apparently - spe- 
cific and exact bit of common religious heri- 
tage. Their amazement upon discovering these 
variations leads to a more thorough investiga- 
tion of the four Old Testament versions of the 
Ten Commandments and their religious signifi- 
cance. The findings of this historical study 
form the main body of the work. 

Here we have an illuminating portrayal of 
the evolution, from early Hebrew times to the 
present, of the ideals and institutions enjoined 
in this body of legislation. With a wealth of 
historical material and penetrating in sight we 
follow one by one the significant developments 
in Sabbath observance, property rights, the 
status of woman, the rights of the child, social 
justice and related vital themes, from a no- 
madic Hebrew society to a modern industrial 
civilization. The volume closes with a very 
suggestive modern Decalogue suited to our 
complex social order. 

Fresh and stimulating in its approach, accur- 
ate in scholarship but never tedious or tech- 
nical, rich in its presentation of religious his- 
tory, discriminating and timely in its interpreta- 
tion of moral principles, this splendid volume 
will meet a real need of thoughtful religious 
people. It should be particularly valuable for 
use in young people’s classes, teacher training 
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groups and adult classes with trained leader- 
ship, for presenting the historical interpretation 
of religion in a fascinating and constructive 
manner. 

The addition of an index and of footnotes 
giving sources of quotations, both biblical and 
extra-biblical, would greatly enhance the value 
of the book for the careful student—William 
V. Roosa. 


WittiAM Hamitton, John Bunyan, 
Tinker and Thinker. (Willett, Clark 
Colby, 1928, 169 pages, $1.50.) 

Here is a great story told with such econ- 
omy of words, freshness of insight, sureness 
of grasp and lightness of touch that we come 
to know and love the hero and quite forget 
that we are reading a very able and scholarly 
biography. 

The old, more or less familiar facts about 
Bunyan—and some new ones—are all there, 
so that the reader can check up on them and 
become assured that he is in the hands of a 
competent guide who knows every inch of the 
ground. Then, having done his intellectual 
duty, he can let down his critical guard and 
watch the absorbing drama of a tinker being 
transformed by the grace of God into a crea- 
tive thinker. 

“Here is the story of a man; a man who 
believed something; believed something vital 
in an age when it was not easy to believe. 
He believed what he believed in spite of acts 
of parliament; in spite of judges, jails and all 
police power. He was willing to give up 
everything to believe something.” 

If you are interested in that kind of man— 
a man who can stand any amount of debunking 
and discounting and yet remain a_ spiritual 
Olympian who after three centuries walks on 
taller feet than ever before; if you want to 
know why academic thinking is so sterile and 
imaginative thinking is so fertilizing; if you 
want to know what Christian culture can do 
for the latent hero, artist, and saint in the 
common man, then this is your book. Get it 
and you will travel in the realms of gold.— 
John A. MacSporran. 


NELSON, 


Woman’s 


SuHaw, BERNARD, The _ Intelligent 
(Bren- 


Guide to Socialism and Capitalism. 
tano’s 1928, 495 pages.) 

Seven plans of distribution of wealth are ad- 
ated or proposed: To each what he pro- 
duces; to each what he deserves; to each what 
he can grab; to the common people enough to 
keep them alive whilst they work all day, and 
the rest to the gentry; distribution by classes; 
let us go on as we are; socialism, or an equal 
share to everybody. 

Having disposed of the first six proposals in 
as many pithy sections, Mr. Shaw devotes the 
succeeding 430 pages to a discussion of social- 
ism and whatsoever else interests him. The 
courts, population, money matters, trade unions, 
war, politics, religion, revolutions, marriage, 
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children, education—all come in for discussion, 
as well as many other matters more directly 
connected with socialism. The reason for the 
inclusion of all these phases of life is that the 
institutions and traditions which support them 
and which have widespread approval would all 
be radically changed under a socialistic regime, 
a fact overlooked by many people who think 
of socialism merely as an equal distribution of 
wealth but forget the philosophy underlying it 
and the central control which would be neces- 
sary. 

Whether or not one is socialistically inclined, 
the book is stimulating. The author, with- 
drawn to his mountain top, looks down upon 
the race of men objectively, and points out, 
with barbed yet good natured comments, the 
idiosyncrasies and contradictions in our present 
scheme of living. —R. S. Cavan. 


STOOKER, WILHELMINA, The Missionary Edu- 
cation of Primary Children. (M. E. M., 1920, 
182 pages, $1.00.) 


Written in the conversational form a dis- 
cussion group would employ, and containing 
literally hundreds of human interest touches 
and illustrations from the lives of little chil- 
dren, this book shows in an immediate and 
practical way the factors which make primary 
children more appreciative of children from 
other races. 

Like adults, children feel rather than think. 
If, during childhood they develop attitudes of 
kindliness and sympathy toward children of 
other races, they will accomplish about all that 
“missionary education” could provide them. 
These attitudes will develop through play, 
stories, giving, visiting—through all the means 
of primary education. 

The author carries her group through ex- 
periences in all the normal relationships and 
agencies of life, and in concluding chapters dis- 
cusses the organization of the church for mis- 
sionary education, and the possibilities of edu- 
cating parents and teachers in this regard. A 
brief but carefully selected bibliography is in- 
cluded.—L. T. Hites. 


Topp, ~_* J., Three Wise Men from the 
East. of Minnesota Press, 1928, 240 
pages, send 
A nationally known sociologist and Christian 

layman—a scholar fully acquainted with the 

literature in the field and with the best tech- 
niques for observation—makes an extended 
visit to Japan, China, and India, and critically 
evaluates his experiences. He combines pre- 
liminary reading, direct interview and supple- 
mentary reading to check the sum of personal 
impressions. “The result makes no pretension 
at being anything else or more than opinion. 

Generalizations about any country are 
invalid. They are particularly so in a land like 

India or China whose people sweep the whole 

gamut of human culture. Nearly any statement 
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about them may be branded as true or false at 
the same time.” 

The author weaves a great deal of his inter- 
pretation around such “wise men” from the East 
as Ghandi and Tagore. He was granted inter- 
views with the leaders from industry, religion, 
education, and other fields. And contrary to 
the practice of many travelers, he made friend- 
ship with the missionaries. He was convinced 
that they often knew the Orient better than 
any other group. “I cannot make common 
cause with the shortsighted critics who say that 
missionaries ought to stay at home and mind 
their business. I can at least see in them 
the out-croppings of a real spiritual dynamic. 
‘ If you doubt the effects of missions in 
cross fertilization of cultures, trace the patient 
steps of the Buddhists from North India to 
Ceylon, Java, Tibet, China . . . or go to any 
library and check through the literature on 
anthropology, ethnology, or geography, and note 
how large a part of our widened horizon in 
the study of Man is attributable to the mis- 
sion pioneers from all sects and countries of 
the West.” 

Professor Todd has set a splendid precedent 
for visitors who would like to use their travel 
experience in truly scientific and educational 
manner. His book is one of the best on the 
market for discussion use in churches, colleges, 
clubs and like groups interested in a reliable 
text—J. A. Jacobs. 


Wickman, E. K., Children’s Behavior and 
Teachers’ Attitudes. (Commonwealth Fund, 
1928, 247 pages.) 


What are the difficulties in children’s be- 
havior with which teachers must deal? If we 
could know, many problems of character educa- 
tion would be determined. In an extensive 
research, four approaches were made to the 
problem. (1) A list of problems of school 


Briefer 


ApaMs, Henry, The Tendency of 
(Macmillan, 1928, 175 pages, $1.50.) 
The arguments, pro and con, as to the pos- 

sibilities of making history a science, and the 

relative worth of present theories regarding 
the nature of man and society. 


History. 


AGAR, Frepertck A., Enlisting Laymen. (Jud- 
son, 1928, 79 pages, $1.00.) 

Honest trusteeship and the methods of real- 
izing it in the modern church is the theme of 
this book. Its problem is approached from the 
conventional and conservative point of view. 
The suggestions, however, reflect the very vital 
experience of the author as he has served as 
pastor, missionary, and in other like profes- 
sions. 
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conduct was assembled. (2) The items in this 
list were rated by five juries of teachers as to 
seriousness ‘or undesirability. (3) A further 
check was made of the frequency with which 
each problem occurred. The teachers also rated 
their pupils as to whether their total behavior 
was satisfactory—which led to the discovery 
that teachers considered as generally well ad- 
justed most of the pupils exhibiting specific 
behavior acts which the teachers considered as 
serious. 

(4) As a control to the accuracy of the 
teachers’ judgment, the behavior difficulties 
were ranked in order of seriousness by a group 
of psychiatrists and others engaged in juvenile 
clinic work. Extremely marked discrepancies 
between their estimate of the seriousness of 
specific acts and that of the teachers exist; in 
fact correlation by ranks of the two lists gives 
a minus coefficient. The teachers considered as 
most serious acts which threatened the teacher’s 
complete authority or absolute control of the 
school room, such as disobedience, defiance, dis- 
orderliness in class. They ranked as of slight 
importance most of the acts ranked as most 
serious on the clinician’s list, as unsociableness, 
suspiciousness, depression, resentfulness, fear- 
fulness. 

In a further analysis of behavior, both the 
aggressive conduct disliked by the teachers and 
the withdrawal type of conduct disapproved by 
the psychiatrists are considered as ways of 
evading social requirements. The difference of 
opinion of the two groups regarding the rela- 
tive seriousness of the two types of conduct 
has significant results in the treatment of be- 
havior problems and in the types of attitude 
built up in children. 

The last three chapters of the book give an 
exceedingly interesting general analysis of be- 
havior. An admirable rating scale, developed 
for the study, appears in the appendix.— 


J. T. Cavan. 


Mention 


AHERN, Major GEORGE _ Deforested America. 
(lVashington, D. C., 1928, 77 pages.) 


This study throws an upon the present 
forest situation in America and indicates the 
various forces that are operating to destroy 
forests and their vital relation to every person 
concerned in the future economic and aesthetic 
progress of America. 


Baker, CLARA BELL and Epna Dean, The 
Bible in Graded Story. Volume IV, The 
Silent Builders. (Abingdon, 1928, 350 pages, 
$2.00.) 

“This volume, the fourth of The Bible in 

Graded Story, completes the series. It is suited 


for pupils of junior church school age and 
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will be found acceptable for junior high school 
boys and girls.” 


Batt, Etsiz, The Story Peter Told. 

1929, 144 pages, $1.75.) 

An attempt “to give the young child some- 
thing of an understanding of the impression 
made by Jesus upon his contemporaries and of 
the continuous influence of His life upon the 
stream of historical events.” 


(Holt, 


BerMAN, Louis, The Glands Regulating Per- 
sonality. (Macmillan, 1928, 341 pages, $3.50.) 


This is the second edition of a popular book 
on the glands. The author takes up first the 
thyroid and pituitary, then the adrenals, gonads, 
thymus, and other glands, describing them, and 
accounting for what they do. Then he shows 
the effects of glandular activity on the body, on 
the functions of sex, and on the mind and 
personality. Disorders resulting from mal- 
functioning of glands occupy a considerable 
part of the book. The author has done his 
work so popularly, and with such a wealth of 
facile illustration, that one wonders whether 
the picture is not somewhat overdrawn. 


BLANCHARD, FERDINAND Q., How One Man 
Changed the World. (Pilgrim, 1928, 130 
pages, $1.50.) 

The author of this book—a modern minded 
minister—has attempted to tell the story of 
Jesus in terms that a child at the elementary 
school level could understand. He wrote the 
book for his own child after an unsuccessful 
search for a life of Jesus for children, written 
from the viewpoint of the best religious thought 
of the day, and presented in such an interest- 
ing and compelling style that Jesus would be- 
come a real personality. The author has splen- 
didly realized his objective. 


Boy Scouts or America, Official Report of the 
Fifth National Training Conference of Scout 
Executives under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Education. (Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, 1928, 650 pages.) 

A valuable source book for those interested 
in the present status of the Boy Scout Move- 
ment. It contains not only set speeches but 
stenographic notes on vital discussions. It 
mirrors the philosophy underlying present day 
scouting. 


CATHOLIC PREACHERS OF Topay, A Symposium. 

(Longmans, 1928, 265 pages.) 

“Every sermon in this interesting collection 
is a proof varied but irresistible of the attitude 
of the Catholic where preaching is concerned.” 
This volume is a splendid index to the Catholic 
mind and method in religious education. 


Cottincs, ELtswortnH, Project Teaching in 
Elementary Schools. (Century, 1928, 571 
pages.) 


With an abundance of illustrative material, 
including reports of group conversations and 


‘jects, play projects, and skill projects. 
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activities, Dr. Collings shows just how the pro- 
ject method works in given situations in ele- 
mentary schools. In connection with actual 
situations he discusses child nature, the learn- 
ing process, the teaching process, and the pro- 
ject method as applied to various types of 
activity: excursions, hand projects, story 
The 
last chapter lists the equipment a school should 
have in its different classrooms for effective 
project work, and suggests a great many books 
desirable for a school library. For one who 
wishes to know how to introduce child activity 
into the school through the use of projects, 
this book is a good one. 


Cutten, Greorce Barton, Speaking with 
Tongues. (Yale, 1927, 193 pages, $2.50.) 
A careful historical and psychological study 

of the phenomena of the New Testament, fol- 
lowed by accounts of various persons and 
groups at various times in Christian history 
who have been gifted with the power to speak 
with tongues. When the utterances are accu- 
rately recorded and submitted to expert lin- 
guists, it is found that except for occasional 
cases of abnormal memory of unfamiliar lan- 
guage, the alleged tongues are simply ecstatic, 
meaningless ejaculations. There is no au- 
thenticated instance of ability to speak intel- 
ligibly in an unknown tongue. Dr. Cutten has 
furnished a valuable and scholarly survey. 

Dark, Sipney, Five Deans. (Harcourt, Brace, 
1928, 255 pages, $3.00.) 

The author, who has been for some time 
editor of the Church Times in England, here 
gives to the public five very interesting essays, 
character studies of five Deans in the Church 
of England who have won renown, and who 
represent distinct attitudes toward religion and 
public affairs. The men treated are Colet, 
Donne, Swift, Stanley, and Inge. The essays 
furnish interesting and rewarding glimpses of 
epochs and problems in English history. 


Dariinc, S. Boyp, You and the Law. (Apple- 
ton, 1928, 343 pages, $2.50.) 

The questions which laymen ask concerning 
legal matters of many kinds are answered in 
this volume. It is written in catechetical form 
—question and answer—and classified in such 
a way that one can find the question and answer 
he wants. The book is illuminating as a whole, 
but leads a reader to feel that in any real diffi- 
culty he should consult his lawyer. 


DownincG, Etziot R., Elementary Eugenics. 

(Chicago, 1928, 137 pages, $1.75.) 

This is a revised edition of Professor Down- 
ing’s earlier book, The Third and Fourth Gen- 
eration. It is written to be used in teaching 
young people the outstanding facts and theories 
about heredity and eugenics. The style is non- 
technical and interesting and the book should 
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be a valuable guide for the intelligent layman 
seeking facts in that field. 


EstHer, Sister Mary, The Christian Teacher. 

(Bruce, 1928, 137 pages.) 

A happy and arresting delineation of such 
personalities as Paul, Christ, St. Francis, and 
others from the viewpoint of a Catholic teacher. 
It radiates with the piety and spirit of devotion 
characteristic of the author. 


Fenner, Maser B., God’s Good Gifts. (United 
Lutheran, 1928, 156 pages.) 


An attempt to make interesting and real to 
children the literature and ideals of the Bible. 
The means of attaining these goals are: indoc- 
trination, memorizing of Scripture verses, home 
work, and the like. The value of such a text 
would depend largely on the skill of the teacher. 
The general, underlying theory is not in har- 
mony with trends in what some would con- 
sider reliable educational procedure. 


GLADFELTER, KATHARINE E., Under the North 
Star. (Friendship, 1928, 135 pages, $0.75.) 
Much of the material in this book reflects 

the author’s contacts with Alaskan children and 

their parents, as well as with missionaries. 

The book contains a wealth of material and 

might prove to be very helpful in a project 

study of Alaskan people. It would also be 
excellent for use in missionary societies. 


GoBRECHT, WALTER R., The Gospel Message in 
Great Poems. (Funk and Wagnalls, 1928, 
284 pages, $2.00.) 


A minister of the Reformed Church gives us 
in this book a series of sermons based on great 
poems. They are well written, and will be of 
value to ministers who wish to appreciate how 
a brother minister has utilized poetry in the de- 
velopment of his messages. 


GoopYEAR, ELLEN Concer, The Journey of 
Jesus. (Privately printed, Buffalo, N. Y., 
160 pages, $2.00.) 

Here is a life of Jesus from Bethlehem to 
Bethany in the peerless language of the King 
James version. The compiler has not obtruded 
herself anywhere in the story, but has gath- 
ered the necessary materials from the four 
gospels to make a connected, consecutive story. 
One reader has not read anything on the life 
of Jesus in years that has enabled him to fol- 
low in a more connected way the great gospel 
story. 


Hatiocx, G. B. F., 300 Five-Minute Sermons 
for Children. (Doubleday, Doran, 1928, 362 
pages, $3.00.) 

Over three hundred sermons for the junior 
congregation drawn from a wide source of ma- 
terial such as drama, nature, art, and the like. 
This book would likely prove very helpful to 
those interested either in the technique or the 
contents essential in preaching to juniors. 
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Hoop, Freperick, The Christ of St. Mark. 

(Macmillan, 1928, 88 pages.) 

A brief textbook outlining the study of the 
Gospel of Mark so as to confirm the tradi- 
— theological conception of the nature of 

rist. 


HovcH, Lyxw Haroitp, Adventures in the 
Minds of Men. (Abingdon, 1927, 220 pages, 
$1.50.) 

Those who have enjoyed the rare stimula- 
tion and cameraderie of conversation with Dr. 
Hough will find in this book a miscellaneous 
collection of essays and brief addresses which 
mirror perfectly the charm of the author. He 
shares with the reader his ruminations on 
books which he has read and men whom he 
has met. 


Hovucuton, Louise Seymour, How to Tell 
Bible Stories. (Scribner’s, 1929, 285 pages, 
$2.00.) 


A scintillating manual for parents and teach- 
ers who are interested in the techniques of in- 
telligently using Old Testament stories. The 
author is convinced that the Old Testament 
contains a mine of literary and spiritual values 
that should become the property of all chil- 
dren. 


Howarp, Harry Cray, Princes of the Chris- 
tian Pulpit and Pastorate. (Cokesbury, 1928, 
448 pages, $2.50.) 

Biographical studies of twelve great Christian 
preachers, including Luther, Beecher, Cardinal 
Newman, and Baxter. The author has avoided 
giving mere connected facts, and he has not 
unduly praised. In a very interesting and fair 
manner he has called attention to the salient 
facts and to the crisis points in life which 
really made these ministers what they were. 


KERSHNER, FREDERICK D., The Spiritual Mes- 
sage of Great Art. (Meigs, 1928, 158 pages, 
$2.00.) 


Six interpretative lectures on great artists: 
Leonardo da Vinci, Botticelli, Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, Andrea del Sarto, and Titian. In 
each lecture the author describes briefly the in- 
fluences which molded the personality of the 
artist, and shows the circumstances under which 
he did his principal work. The great paintings 
of each one grew out of his personal experi- 
ences and from the background of his own 
life. The book is illustrated with twenty-six 
famous paintings. It is interesting especially 
as showing the bearing of one’s philosophy of 
life upon his work. 


KreEABLE, Ropert, The Great Galilean. 
Brown, 1929, 212 pages, $2.50.) 
Jesus was just a man, born in the ordinary 

way, but he was a man of exceedingly keen 

mind and great common sense. He was a 

fighter in the sense that he stood up for what 


(Little, 
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he believed and spoke plainly. The words of 
Jesus are not those of great learning, but of 
thoughtful, immediate perception of the heart 
of a matter. 

Jesus’ followers thought in terms of their 
day, which meant thinking in terms of miracles 
and of the supernatural. The Jesus of the 
church, therefore, became a legendary figure, 
quite different from what he actually was. The 
church has theologized about him and has in- 
terpreted him in supernatural terms. It has 
built up about him a whole religious system, 
most of which is unnecessary and misleading. 

A new understanding of Jesus for just what 
he was, and a return to the very simple, com- 
mon sense principles which he lived, would 
make Christianity much more effective than it 
is at the present time. 


Luce, Harry KENNETH, The Creed of a 
Schoolboy. (Macmillan, 1928, 113 pages.) 


This would be better entitled The Creed of 
an English Master who preaches to school- 
boys. It seems excessively theological in sub- 
ject matter from the point of view of Ameri- 
can schoolboys, but the addresses are inter- 
esting in style. 

Marnas, MELANIE, Who Is Then This Man? 

(Dutton, 1928, 363 pages, $2.50.) 

Here is an attempt to humanize the story of 
Jesus in terms of his own country and age. 
“Around the figure of the Prophet of Nazareth 
moves the glorious panorama of the Holy Land 
and all the seasons and all the hours.” The 
author, a French Catholic, has attempted to 
steer clear of argument and exegesis. 


Mason, FRANCES, editor, Creation by Evolution. 
(Macmillan, 1928, 392 pages, $5.00.) 
Twenty-six biological scientists of note in 

the United States and Great Britain present in 

as many chapters different phases of biological 
evolution. The book is written by scientists, 
but for “average” readers. Inevitably there is 

a great deal of overlapping, but the book prog- 

resses well to a final chapter in which Pro- 

fessor H. H. Newman sums up the evidence 
for the ascent of man. 

Masson, Tuomas L., Ascensions. (Century, 
1929, 371 pages, $2.50.) 

An autobiography delineating the steps in the 
author’s mental and spiritual evolution. 


McCown, CueEster C., The Genesis of the 
Social Gospel. (Knopf, 1929, 394 pages.) 
Jesus lived in an age when the rich and 

powerful were commonly thought of as op- 

pressors of the poor. The gods were popu- 
larly supposed to be on the side of the poor. 

Jesus adopted this point of view, and became 

the champion of the oppressed. He proposed 

a revolutionary solution: let the rich give up 

their goods, let the poor stop wanting them, 

let everyone strive to perfect his life through 
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service to others and love, and he need not 
worry about this life or the one to come. 

This is the genesis of the social gospel as 
Jesus preached it. Moderns need to interpret 
it in terms of their own peculiar situation. 


Nose, EpmMunp, Our Slumbering World. 

(Holt, 1928, 301 pages, $3.00.) 

The purpose of this book is first, to show 
how progress is always accompanied by a 
struggle against the status quo, and second, to 
appeal for a greater willingness to follow 
knowledge wherever it may lead. 

The author deals with scientific knowledge, 
with theology and religious beliefs, with inter- 
national relations, with economic problems, with 
education, with evolution—with all phases of 
social progress. He shows throughout the book 
how difficult it is to break custom, whether in 
thinking or action or mode of living. 

A conservative reader would feel that one 
factor does not stand out as clearly as it might: 
the value of social stability in the midst of a 
world in ferment. 


PATTERSON, Herpert, Ethics of Achievement. 

(Badger, 1927, 482 pages.) 

A compilation of materials designed to aid 
in ethical comprehension and achievement. The 
style and mechanical arrangement of the book 
will likely be repellant to many people. The 
author seems to be considerably confused in his 
psychology. Such statements as the following 
are typical: 

“It is the adolescent and the one in the prime 
of life who experiences most the dread of 
death. This is because here it is that life is at 
its full. Death seems a contradiction to every- 
thing of such intense importance to the young 
man or woman.’ 

Pierson, D. L., Why Believe It. (Christian 

Alliance, 1928, 176 pages, $1.50.) 

This book is a purported study in Christian 
beliefs as based on the Bible and “corroborated 
by science, philosophy, and experience.” It is 
an attempt to vindicate religion on a theological 
basis and in terms of a Bible centered concep- 
tion of it. As such it is an interesting book. 


Prescott, Rev. EpmMunp E., The New Mid- 
week Service. (Cokesbury, 1929, 118 pages.) 
This writer, while acknowledging the decline 

of the older forms of conducting midweek serv- 

ices in the church, believes that newer and 

better methods are possible. He describes a 

number of experiments such as “church night” 

and others, and evaluates them. 


Price, GeorGe M., The New Geology. (Pacific 
Press Pub. Assn., 2nd ed., 1928, 726 pages.) 
An excellent textbook on geology for col- 

lege use, so written that it is easily understood 

by the “average” reader. 
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Ray, Jerr D., Trouble. (Judson, 1929, 80 
pages, $1.00.) 

An experienced pastor and seminary pro- 
fessor depicts his own experiences and methods 
in helping people meet their troubles. The cue 
to his philosophy is found in his own words: 

“Here is one of God’s providences—an event 
divinely ordained. Doubtless God is seeking to 
speak to me through it. I will draw near to 
him in this hour of darkness that I may hear 
what he has to say to my soul.” 


Reeves, R. AmpBrose, A Quiet Room. (Harper, 
1928, 109 pages, $1.25.) 
A typical book of prayers and services pre- 
pared for use in churches, conferences, and 
the like. 


Russet, C. F., Religion and Natural Law. 
(Morehouse, 186 pages, $1.25.) 


This volume consists of the Hulsean Lectures 
delivered before the University of Cambridge. 
The author believes that many intelligent peo- 
ple do not join churches because the leaders 
refuse to square their philosophy with modern 
science. 


Scumitrt, Leo F., Grief. (Leebodell Co., Cedar 

Rapids, lowa, 1928, 444 pages.) 

A young banker in Iowa had all sorts of 
“grief” in dealing with his customers. In this 
book he reveals the difficulties of a man in his 
position. Farming, banking, and business in 
general were restless. People were uneasy, 
and somewhat distrustful of banks. A great 
many people were honest, but most of them 
needed to be watched and helped. Some seem- 
ingly honest people tried to take advantage of 
others, including the banker, in business deals. 
Two banks failed in the town, and people began 
to whisper about the third one, in which the 
author was interested. This resulted in loss 
of confidence, and in a run on the bank. 

The book reveals the uneasiness of a man 
inclined to worry, who was working in what 
he felt to be a slowly failing institution; and 
describes the relief he felt when the bank at 
last closed its doors and he got out from under 
the burden. 

This is decidedly a human interest story. 
Although it is pessimistic—perhaps justifiably 
so, in the author’s experience—it reveals much 
concerning human nature. 


SuHaver, Erwin L., Programs for Teachers’ 
Meetings. (Pilgrim, 1928, 95 pages.) 
Suggested plans for the educational treat- 

ment of twenty-three problems commonly con- 

fronted by church school officers and teachers. 

This pamphlet is rich in suggestions. 


SincH, SapHu Sunpar, Meditations on Various 
Aspects of the Spiritual Life. 
1926, 78 pages.) 

This book is a plea to have Christianity. rep- 
resented in its Eastern dress. The co ts of 
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TWO MONOGRAPHS FOR 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATORS 


Testing the Knowledge of Right 
and Wrong 
By Hugh Hartshorne, Mark A. 
May, and others 

The six sections which com- 
prise this monograph were first 
published as separate articles in 
Religious Education. Brought to- 
gether and unified in this volume, 
they form a study which should 
be placed in every college and 
university library, and on the 
desk of every scientific investi- 
gator into problems of character 
formation. Professors Hartshorne 
and May are conducting the 
Character Education Inquiry at 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The present monograph 
reports one phase of that inquiry. 
Price $0.75. 











Undergraduate Instruction in 
Religious Education in the 
United States 
A Cooperative Survey by Walker 
M. Alderton, Mary W. Clapp, 
John B. Hanna, Paul M. Limbert, 
Ruth E. Murphy, Katharine L. 
Richards, and others 

A survey group in Columbia 
University, aided by the counsel 
of Professors George A. Coe and 
Adelaide T. Case, studied the ac- 
tual status of religious education 
in American colleges. While the 
data were assembled primarily to 
discover the status of courses and 
departments of religious educa- 
tion, the report contains a con- 
crete, circumstantial, and analytic 
presentation in vivid terms of the 
pressing problems of higher edu- 
cation in our country. Price 
$1.00. 
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the book indicate the expression Christianity 
would take in the individual’s life. 


SOMERNDIKE, JoHN M., and Squires, WALTER 
ABion, Third Year Teachers’ Manual of 
Week Day Bible Lessons. (Presbyterian, 
1928, 234 pages.) 

This third year teachers’ manual of week- 
day Bible lessons is based upon the life of 
Jesus from his birth to his ascension. It is 
typical of the material centered approach to 
religious education. 


STEwarT, GeorGE, Can I Teach My Child Re- 
ligion? (Doubleday, Doran, 1929, 142 pages, 
$1.50.) 

A clear cut, commonsense presentation of 
what can be done and what cannot be done in 
the training of children. This book should 
prove stimulating to Sunday school teachers 
and parents who are seeking methods of under- 
standing the child’s religious needs. 


Stipcer, WILLIAM L., The High Faith of Fic- 
tion and Drama. (Doubleday, Doran, 1928, 
254 pages, $2.00.) 

Fifteen chapters of dramatic book sermons 
in which the eminent preacher considers novels 
and various plays from the stage and screen 
with regard to their religious significance. 


STOCKWELL, SARA Warp, Stories for All 
the Year. (Judson, 1928, 293 pages, $1.50.) 
One hundred and eight stories of the com- 

mon experiences of children to be used in 

leading the child to see and feel God in every- 
day life. These collections were prepared with 
the needs of vacation and weekday church 
schools in mind. 

The volume might be helpful in suggesting a 
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method by which the story teller could collect 
and utilize life experiences in story telling. 
The stories as arranged would not likely have 
very much relation to the vital experiences of 
child life. 


Taytor, Henry Osporn, Human Values and 
Verities. (Macmillan, 1928, 282 pages.) 
One of those rare books in which the wis- 

dom of a man of unusually broad and sym- 
pathetic scholarship is recorded in the form of 
a ripe reflection on the meanings of life. The 
author, noted for his contributions to the un- 
derstanding of ancient and mediaeval thought, 
here indicates the aims and the achievements 
and the limitations of science, philosophy, re- 
ligion, and art. All this with a wealth of illus- 
tration from history and with the purpose to 
test and supplement the results of any one 
line of thinking by those attained in other 
lines. For thoughtful readers this discussion 
leads to a new appreciation of what we owe 
to the great thinkers and idealists in human 
history. 


TAYLor, WaLter, A Guide to Literature for 

Children. (Ginn, 1928, 288 pages.) 

A critical and thorough going revision of 
“Finger Posts to Children’s Reading.” This is 
more than a mere catalogue of titles. The 
author has counseled with the leading experts 
on child literature in America and has brought 
together a usable list of books on how to 
tell stories, how to select music, plays, and 
other material for children, and in addition to 
this has written illuminating preludes for each 
significant list. 


Tonks, HELEN L., Psychological Foundations 
of Teaching. (Globe, 1927, 122 pages.) 

A text book intended to bring the teacher or 
pupil up to date on trends in educational psy- 
chology. 

Certainly it is by no means adequate to fulfil 
this purpose, One could not hope to be brought 
up to date in the field of educational psychol- 
ogy by reading only this book. The best part 
about it is the bibliography, and this is far 
from being complete. 


Torrey, Cuartes C., The Second Isaiah. 

(Scribner's, 1928, 475 pages, $5.00.) 

A book for the specialist in Old Testa- 
ment scholarship. It interprets this great pro- 
phetic message as a product of the time of 
the Jewish dispersion rather than as an ut- 
terance from the period of the exile. The vol- 
ume contains discussions of date, authorship, 
and various literary and philological problems 
connected with interpretation, and gives an 
interesting translation designed to indicate the 
metrical values of the original. 


Tozer, Basit, The Story of a Terrible Life! 
(Stratford, 1929, 242 pages, $2.50.) 
This is the biography of a noted procuress 
who, according to the author, captured and 
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sold into slavery more girls than any other 
woman of recent times. The book teems with 
information concerning the white slave traffic, 
methods used to lure or capture girls, ways of 
transporting them from one country or house 
to another, reasons why they never escape, the 
demand and supply, the type of people who 
patronize the traders, and many other aspects 
of the traffic. The author avoids language that 
would offend, but writes the biography of his 
friend the procuress with keen insight into the 
problems involved. 


Watsu, JAmes J., The World’s Debt to the 
Irish. (Stratford, 1926, 432 pages, $2.50.) 


The world does owe a large debt to the Irish 
people, according to the author. With the 
coming of Saint Patrick in the fifth century, 
Ireland became suddenly Christian, “an island 
of saints and scholars.” When Europe fell 
under the barbarians, it was Ireland that pre- 
served civilization for a later day, including 
religion, culture, art, and education. Because 
of the individualism of her sons, Ireland fell 
an easy prey to the massed attacks of other 
nations, and for centuries lost her national 
identity. But during these dark generations, 
Irish individuals who have emigrated to other 
countries have made large personal contribu- 
tions to these countries. As opportunity comes 
through the new spirit of nationalism in their 
native isle, we may expect the Irish as a na- 
tion to win still greater laurels. 
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Two Interesting Discussion 
Courses for Young People 
By Sidney A. Weston 
Author of “The World, a Field for Christian Service” 
JESUS AND THE 4 JESUS’ TEACHINGS 
PROBLEMS OF LIFE nian 


Robert Seneca Smith, Like its Companion Volume, “Jesus 
Horace Bushnell Professor of Chris- and the Problems of Life,” this Course 
tian Nurture at Yale University, says: grew out of Actual Classroom Expe- 


“Tn ‘Jesus and the Problems of Life,’ rience. 
Dr. Weston has combined in an appeal- 
ing and unusual way the ‘life situation 
approach’ to Christian problems and 


“It is a successful endeavor to solve the prob- 
lems of youth by reference to the teachings and 


‘ weet ’ : example of Jesus. It will make a fine basis 
the chronological approach’ to the life for discussion; and if it can be followed by 


of Jesus. By combining the two ap- actual experiences solved by reference to its 
proaches so naturally and effectively precepts, it will be a valued aid to right living. 
the study of problems has been closely Dr. Weston’s solutions of the proper use of 
related to the historic Jesus, while at leisure, the proper attitude toward war, the 
the same time the life of Jesus is way to meet crises, and our duty to our com- 
shown to have meaning for every 4 munities, are valuable.”—The Christian Reg- 
aspect of modern life.” Fister. 

Each Course furnishes Thirteen Discussions rich in Source Material. No special teacher’s 

manual required. Published in Two Editions: cloth, 65 cents; paper 35 cents. 
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PURPOSE IN TEACHING RELIGION 
By GEORGE WALTER FISKE 


London Quarterly Review: 
It is really a golden book. 


The Journal of Religion: 
A constructive, stimulating, and suggestive 
interpretation of the best trends in current 
religious education. 

The Christian Century: 
It clarifies the aims of modern religious 
educators and is helpful in its suggestions. 


International Journal of Religious Education: 
A valuable contribution to our publica- 
tions in the theory of religious education. 
Its style is direct and forceful. 


PRICE, NET, $1.75, POSTPAID 
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